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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


From that long roll of great pianists who have 
chosen the Steinway for use and ow nership, there 
comes year after year a flood of admiration for its 
‘lity. Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Grainver, Levitzki 


pianists insist that, next to its miraculous singing 


’ 1 1 
astonisoing dura 


Hofmann, these and other 


tone, the durability of the Steinway is its most 
impressive characteristic. And it is this durability, 
built into every Stcinway during the five years and 
eleven months required for preparation and con- 
struction, that transforms its purchase into the 
soundest of investments. 

The Steinway is made in numerous styles and 
sizes to fit your home. It has always been sold 
at the lowest possible price as a matter of principle, 
and will fit yowr income. And it pays dividends on 
your investment year after year, decade after decade 


When writing to advertisers, 


in increased appreciation of the great music that 
finds new life and new meaning through the match- 
less Steinway tone, and in its definite gift of per- 
manence. For the Steinway will be an everlasting 
joy, not only to you, but to your children a1 
your children’s children. You need never buy 
another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you 
through whom you may purchase a new Steinway piano with « 
small cash deposit, and the balance will be extended over a 
period of two years. * Used pianos accepted in partial 


| exchange. 
Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 


STEINWAY & Sons, STEINWAY Hatt 
tog East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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HE SENATE HAS AGAIN done a great service to the 

country and to our international relations by adding to 

the Naval Appropriation Bill a rider authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call another international disarmament conference 
in Washington. It was a similar resolution which led to the 
Conference for the Limitation of Armaments, and we hope 
that President Coolidge will respond to this as Mr. Harding 
did to the other. Doubtless no move will be made until Mr. 
Hughes retires; he is believed to be opposed. Such a confer- 
ence should be able to complete the unfinished work of the 
Washington conference by outlawing the submarine and, 
possible, the bombing airplane, and by putting even more 
drastic limitations on the building of scout ships, cruisers, 
airplane carriers, and all other auxiliary vessels than were 
put upon the battleships. It is a plain business propositio: 
Our only possible naval enemies are England, France, and 
Japan. If we can get them to join us in ceasing al] naval 
preparations, we shall eliminate most dangerous rivalries, 
save untold sums in each of the countries, and go far toward 
ending war dangers. Why the business men of the country 
do not see this is beyond our understanding. The Senate 
resolution does not limit the new conference to naval] arma- 
ments; it wisely invites consideration of land armaments as 
well. Here lies perhaps the broadest road to peace and, 
since the League of Nations is too feeble or too stupid 
enter it, so much the more glory lies waiting for us. 


ESDAY, 


FEBRUARY 4, 1925 No. 3109 


HOSE TWENTY-EIGHT REPUBLICANS who sup- 

ported the minority report on the oil leases in the 
Senate the other day might as logically have gone out upon 
the Capitol steps, their heads, and been photo- 
graphed waving their senatorial legs in the air. This 
minority report praises the patriotism of Messrs. Denby 
and Fall, and states that the Doheny and Sinclair leases 
doubled the efficiency of the navy. Incidentally, that is a 
false for which there is not a single line of 
justification in the testimony. Senator Spencer, author 
of the report, was challenged to support his statement, and 
pitiably pleaded that he could not 
said something of the sort. 


stood on 


statement 


recall who or where, but 
These 


same Senators who now glorify the oil leases voted last 


was sure someone had 


spring to hire special counsel to aid the Government in 
canceling them; and that Republican counsel has charged 
in the courts that the 


fraudulent. We wonder whether the twenty~ight had for 


leases were unauthorized, illegal, and 
gotten what they did last spring and what their counsel 
had declared—or whether they simply hoped that the publi 
had forgotten. The 
partisan 

Brookhart, Couzens, Frazier, Johnson, Norbeck, and Norris 
We honor them. Senators Howell, La Follette 


were unavoldabiy absent wnen tne vote was taken 


ac 


HEN SENATOR WHEELER began poking his long 
W accusatory finger into the slime of the Department 
of Justice, Harry Dau 
the Republican National Committee, and sent a 


‘ 


Republicans who refused to stoop ti 


white-washing were Senators’ Borah, 


this low y 


Ladd, and 


gherty conferred with represen 


tives of 


agent to Montana to hunt for danger-spots in Wheeler’ 
past. The agent searched, and finally, after consultatio: 
with Wheeler’s political enemies, he succeeded in having a! 
indictment brought against the too successful reformer 
Revelation of the circumstances under wt th tment 


was brought soon made plain that its inspiration was purely 
political; and investigation of the charges by a committee of 
United States Senators brought the report, adopted by the 
Senate with only five dissenting votes, that Senat 


Ai Pilill, 
had “observed at all times not only the letter but the spirit 


of the law.”” Senator Wheeler sought an immediate trial 
in vain. The case was not called for trial until Senator 


Wheeler was campaigning in the East last autumn, and 


at his request, was deferred. Now Washington dispatches 
suggest that Attorney General Stone may bring a new ir 
dictment against the Senator, this time in the Distr of 
Columbia. The report has excited Senators to the 7 t of 


holding up confirmation of Mr. Stone’s appointmer ‘ 


Supreme Court. We do not wonder. This actior mor 
like persecution than prosecution; it demands ¢ anat 


ee ORATORY upon the question of the ir 
ter-Allied debts is not likely to get us much further is 


i 
1925 than it did in the six previou ar The time hi: 
passed for passion; the day of Daw Plan methods is here 
Abstract principles of justice get us where; the questic 
is, how much of her debt to us « Fr pay? The United 
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States is not likely to demand that France bleed herself 
white, but she has a right to expect serious consideration of 
international obligations. After reading that the new 
French envoy to Moscow had proclaimed his arrival in a 
speech insisting that Soviet Russia pay the Czar’s debts to 
France, M. Marin’s plea that America balance the dead and 
wounded of France against her debts rang a little off key. 
Two things France ought to know by this time, and we 
hope that Senator Borah’s speech shocked France into a 
realization of them. First, that the money which our Gov- 
ernment lent to France was not dug out of a gold mine—it 
is being repaid to the Government by the American tax- 
payers today. Second, that America was not threatened by 
Germany as was France, nor did our Government play such 
a provocative part in the pre-war machinations of Europe 
as did Messrs. Poincaré and Delcassé. We entered the war 
when the Allies’ fortunes were at low ebb, and turned the 
scale; when the war was over we asked no colonial com- 
pensations or indemnities. Mutually satisfactory terms can, 
we have no doubt, be arranged; but oratory will not do it. 


HE “THRILLING SPECTACLE,” as the dispatches 

had it, of Mrs. Ferguson, in the presence of a multi- 
tude, taking office as Governor of the great State of Texas, 
is considerably marred by the announcement that her hus- 
band, the impeached and discredited ex-Governor, is to be 
her “partner” and chief adviser while she is in office. That 
is regrettable not only because of her husband’s record, but 
because it was charged by her opponents all through the 
campaign that her candidacy was merely a device to put her 
husband back into the office from which he was legally re- 
moved for malfeasance. It is greatly to be hoped that both 
Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. Ross, the new Governor of Wyom- 
ing, will do their own thinking and their own acting. They 
are both pioneers; they will be judged not on their indi- 
If they fail or 
are mediocre in their records it will be set down to the dis- 
credit of their sex in the illogical and intolerant way men 
Mrs. Ferguson, 


vidual achievements alone, but as women. 


have of judging women in new positions. 
we notice, has followed the example set by most male gov- 
ernors in promising large reductions in taxation and econo- 
mies. There is a field in which a woman State executive 
ought to shine. Will she be as hampered and hindered by 
red tape, legislative indifference, and politics as men gov- 


nn a — 
ernors are; 


NXIOUSLY THE CONSERVATIVE PRESS tries to 
make it appear that Japan’s recognition of Russia in- 
volves Russia’s surrender of all her claims and pretensions 
in the Far East. 
into the final outcome of four years of intermittent negotia- 
tion. Russia grants Japan rich concessions on Sakhalin, but 


It takes imagination to read this sense 


Japan evacuates the north end of the island which she has 
held tenaciously since 1918—even wrecking several attempts 
at agreement on that point. Russia promises to carry on 
no propaganda in Japan, but Japan’s demand for guaranties 
of good faith was finally withdrawn. Russians hostile to 
the Soviet Government must leave Japan; which means that 
some 800 followers of the bandit Semionov will be cast out 
upon an inhospitable world. Russian prestige is undoubt- 


edly enhanced; her power in the Far East takes on solid 


outlines; her ministers and consular agents will mingle with 
those of France and England and the United States in the 
diplomatic world in China and Japan. All of this is impor- 





—_= a, 


tant even if it does not immediately impel our new Secre. 
tary of State to follow Japan’s example. And it sugges:. 
the possibility of a future combination in the East tha: 
should make editorial writers hesitate before they set dow, 
the present agreement as “negligible” and intended 
bolster up a tottering Soviet regime. 


HE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT may police its citizen, 

along thorny ways of civic discipline and labor, but ; 
one field it is liberal to the point of extreme individualisn 
Personal relations are, by law, free. We publish this wee| 
in the International Relations Section a projected cod, 
bringing together and modifying the various decrees 
ready issued regarding domestic relations. Here is th 
ultimate lack of compulsion. People may register the 
marriage or live together as married persons without such 
formality; they retain their own names unless they de- 
liberately assume a common name, which may be that 
either partner; citizenship is not affected by marriag 
Property is held jointly whether the marriage is registered 
or not, but only a disabled man or woman may claim su; 
port from the other party to the marriage. Children, h 
ever, must be supported; they must be properly and kind! 
treated; their own individuality must not be invaded 
otherwise the state will take them from their parents and 
provide other guardians. In their behalf the Russian lay 
does lay hands on individual freedom. An _ unmarried 
woman who is to bear a child may, wherever it is possible, 
establish the paternity of the child and secure the father’ 
share in its support; no child is “illegitimate.” This law 
seems to offer some real hope of decent, unimpeded human 
relations. The family will deubtless take on new shape: 
but in a worker’s state where men and women share alik 
in labor and freedom there is no reason to fear slacknes: 
or a shirking of normal responsibilities. All who can must 
work, and the old, the ill, and the children must be take: 
care of; apart from this, men and women in their persona! 
relations are trusted with the precious gifts of freedon 
and privacy. 


USSIAN NEWS is still different from all other news. 
Featured in a box at the top of the front page 
the New York Times for January 6 appeared the following 
tidbit: 
Special Cable to the New York Times 

LONDON, Jan. 5.—The political bureau of the Russia: 
Communist Party has instructed the Soviet theatrical cen- 
sorship to bring to an end the run of the Russian version 
of Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan” at the Moscow Kamern: 
Theater. 

“This beau geste of the Kameney-Zinoviev clique.” 
says the Morning Post’s Russian correspondent, “is th 
reply to Shaw’s disrespectful remarks about Zinoviev & Co. 
in his letter to the Moscow ZJzvestia. The production of 
‘Saint Joan’ in the Petrograd Alexandrinsky State Thea- 
ter has been canceled. 

“In order to mislead public opinion abroad and to con 
ceal the fact that the withdrawal is really suppression, 
will officially be announced that owing to the failure of 
‘Saint Joan’ to attract the public the play will be removed 
from the repertory of the Kamerny Theater.” 

Now, as it happens, “Saint Joan” is still being played, 
both in Moscow and in Leningrad (which the Morning Post 
and the Times still call “Petrograd’). Reuter’s Agency 
carried this information, and it was printed in the Man- 
chester Guardian and in other British newspapers. The 
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,{merican papers also have correspondents in Russia, 
rrespondents in England who could just as well c: 
-rue statements in the Guardian as the lies of the Morr 


> : _- +31] yo 
wt. But Russian news is s ’ 
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HE NEW AND COMMENDABLE American So 

of Newspaper Editors has held its ann 
Washington and been duly cheered on its way bjs 
rom President Coolidge that the American press is the 
n the world because our dailies are “particularly represen- 
tative of this practical idealism of our people”! 
carefully read the stenographic reports of the convention in 
the Editor and Publisher and note with interest the 
ment of a permanent standing committee to deal with at 
tacks upon the press. Let Upton Sinclair take heed! But 
neither in the report of the committee on integrity of the 
press nor in that of the committee 
have we been able to find one reference to the worst scandé 


on ethical standards 
concerning the press which has come to light in 
the journalistic corruption brought out in the oil investiga- 
tions. Apparently these revelations were entirely over- 
looked by the editors at Washington—though The Nation's 
criticisms of the profession were not. If the Society of 
Newspaper Editors had wished to better the standing of 
the press with the public it could have insisted that its 
committees tell the truth about the deliberate crookedness 
of certain Denver newspapers and have applied the good 
stick of decency, simple honesty, and common morality to 
the offenders. Direct venality is, we still believe, rare in 
the American press. But this newspaper 
corruption was never, if we may trust the reports before us, 
touched upon by the their 
profession. 


years 


worst case of 


defenders and upholders of 


HE ELECTION of Roscoe C. Pound, dean of the Har- 

vard Law School, as president of the University of Wis 
consin is a notable event, for it places at the head of that 
great institution an extraordinary teacher, a learned ex- 
pounder of the law as a living, growing organism, and a 
true liberal. During the past trying years Mr. Pound stood 
for the historic guaranteed 
Constitution, which most of our learned men, under thé 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson, have relegated to the scrap- 
heap. We are particularly grateful for Mr. Pound’s readi- 
ness to go to Wisconsin because that university is in sore 
need of such a personality. 


up straight rights, by the 


The present president is a mere 
stop-gap, under whom, it is true, the gag upon speakers who 
are not running with the herd has been lifted: he has no: 
been able to personify the true spirit of a university, devo- 
tion to truth and eagerness to hear all sides, because it is 
not in him. It has seemed to us one of the most pitiabl 
results of the war that this university which, a few years 
before, was investigated by the Wisconsin Legislature be- 
cause of its “dangerous liberalism,” should have been turned 
by the first breath of battle into a place of reaction and in- 
tolerance, ready to swallow any of the war’s shams and 
hypocritical slogans without question and without investiga- 
tion. We can think of only one or two men who could do as 
much as Dean Pound to restore this university as a free 
forum for discussion, the abode of unhindered professors 
teaching the truth as they see it without regard for conse- 
quences. We wish him complete success in the great oppor- 
tunity which is now his. 


y 
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The Prohibition Mess 


U PON the innocence or guilt of United States Senator 
Edward I. Edwards of New Jersey, accused by federal 
officers of being the chief bootlegger in that State, we do 
Senator Edwards is entitled to be 
The very 
fact that he has been accused by prohibition officials will in 
many circles create a favorable impression on his behalf— 
so notorious is the corruption of the Volstead law-enforce- 
jut we do know one reason why corruption 
flourishes among the lower officials, and that is that many 
of those higher up are setting an extremely bad example. 
During the administration of President Harding few im- 
portant officials, from the White House down, were par- 
ticularly careful to conceal their violation of the law in 
Until there is a militant desire in the 


not presume to pass. 
considered innocent until he is proved otherwise. 


ment army. 


fact and in spirit. 
Cabinet-room itself to enforce the Volstead act and to live 


up to it there will be little hope of having zealous enforcers 


of the law in those who hold the lesser, yet vital, positions. 
What is charged against Senator Edwards in New Jersey is 


similarly alleged against the political boss of another neigh- 


boring State, and from various directions comes unques- 
tionable evidence that the politicians in both parties are 
becoming part of the mass of corruption which is our most 
striking harvest from the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The way that corruption is spreading is alarming. We 
hear that the policemen in many cities are now even more 
corrupt than the revenue officials—although that seems al- 
most incredible. How far that has gone in a single city has 
been brought out in Jersey City, where a plucky Catholic 
priest, after seeing a steamer openly unloading liquor at a 
public dock one night, started a train of events which has 
resulted in the indictment of ten policemen, the trial of an 
associate of Senator Edwards, and the following of the 
trail into the headquarters of numerous politicians. Along- 
side of corrupt revenue officials and policemen has grown 
up an army of blackmailers who live off the bootleggers 
they threaten with exposure; they do not even stop, we are 
told, at impersonating judges, so that honest judges every- 
where are in danger of finding themselves compromised 
although innocent. Our United States courts are breaking 
down—and the federal prosecuting machinery as well—by 
reason of the enormous number of cases thrust upon them. 
The preparation and prosecution of thousands of these cases 
are in the hands of young assistant district attorneys, usu- 
ally appointed for political reasons at salaries of $2,500 and 
upward, upon which they are expected to live and withstand 
tremendous pressure upon them to accept bribes. Hundreds 
of cases never come to trial. 

Much as we should like to regard this as a passing 
phase we cannot feel sure that it is. We still believe that 
on the whole prohibition has accomplished good for the 
masses of the country although bringing some new evils in 
its train. We would recall that we regretted the way in 
which the amendment was put over; we have repeatedly 
called for a national referendum to register the will of the 
people upon this issue, so that, if possible, there should be 
a clear-cut mandate to Washington to enforce prohibition 
We are willing to risk a close vote, for 
Indeed, we 


or to abolish it. 
then we should be no worse off than we are. 


should be better off, for the referendum would compe! ¢), 
country to stop and think about the ghastly situation 

which it finds itself. Nor are we deterred from advocatin, 
this course by those who insist that there is no legal o; 
constitutional way by which this plebiscite could be hel; 
A government that registered all of our youth prior 

conscription on a single day can easily find a way to tak: 


a referendum if Executive and Legislature so desire. |: 


this is not done, if public opinion is not aroused in som 
way, we shall wallow in a steadily deepening sink of cor- 
ruption and we shall see the abandonment of all serioy: 


effort to enforce the Constitution, adding another amend- 


ment to the growing list of those honored chiefly in th 
breach. 

Hence we welcome the efforts of the Committee of Om 
Thousand for Law Enforcement and the excellent support 
given to it recently by President Coolidge. We are par- 
ticularly rejoiced to find President Gary of the Unite 
States Steel Corporation leading in this committee. Sure! 
as long as the lamp holds out to burn, any sinner may }y 
expected to return! To have seated Elbert H. Gary on t! 
penitent’s bench is an achievement for the Committee o7 
One Thousand, indeed—which may lead it, later on, 
look beyond the prohibition law for promising fields 
which to enforce our statutes and our Constitution. Fi 
the moment we are grateful for Mr. Gary and the commit 
tee. We are encouraged, too, when the head of a grea’ 
school, Mr. Horace D. Taft, feels impelled to visit scho 
after school and college after college to inspire young b 
and men with the desire to uphold the laws. 

But, we hear the question asked anew, are there ni’ 
times when a refusal to obey a law becomes the duty | 
a free man whose conscience and principles are outraged | 
a given law? Indubitably. We respect those who have th: 
frank courage of their convictions in opposing the Volste« 
act. Not that we can see that the abolition of the 
liquor is an abridgment of the right of personal liber 
any more than has been the suppression of the drug traffi 
or the abolition of public gaming and public bawdy-house: 
But for those liberals and radicals who take the opposi': 
view we shall have complete respect if they, like the cor- 
scientious objectors in the last war, are willing honestly 
pay the price of their lawbreaking. If there are enough of 
them they can make a dead letter of the law precisely a: 
the Fugitive Slave Law was nullified by the conscience 0! 
the North. The vast bulk of those violating the law offer 
no conscientious scruples for their acts. They are lawless 
in order to line their pockets or to indulge personal habits 
they do not care to give up, or because they think it fashion- 
able and smart. If they or their children cannot be edu- 
cated te a different point of view, and held to accountability, 
then this country will have to retrace its steps. If the 
Augean stables of prohibition corruption are not cleared 
up, then the political, social, and moral life of the natio: 
will be more and more contaminated, and in a way 
threaten the existence of the government. 

We shall not lie back, say this is an insoluble prob! 
and wash our hands of it. We shall continue to urge that 
a clear-cut mandate of the people be obtained. We sha! 
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the enforcement of the law, believing that no serious 
ronment as a whole to enforce it. We believe that 
an acid test of the Coolidge Administration and of 
successors, and that it is bound to throw a flood of light 
pon the question whether political government has or has 
s+ broken down. Certain that no nation can remain hal! 
lave and half free, we are sure that the present conditi: 
nnot continue without enthroning hypocrisy and corrup- 


as the rulers of America. 


ih - ° 
Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy 
“TEPHEN G. PORTER of Pennsylvania, standing up at 
Ss Geneva and denouncing Viscount Cecil for England’s 
+titude upon the opium question, shocked the diplomats. 
His was certainly not a diplomatic speech, but it breathed 
the passionate conviction and unconventional insistence 
which put into the American language the phrase “shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy.” We believe that it was vastly more effec- 
-ive than if it had observed more of the ordinary amenities 
¢ international converse, and we have faith enough in the 
English people to feel sure that resentment at his charges 
will not prevent consideration of his facts. Already a new 
spirit seems to be bearing fruit at the conference which 

was so long deadlocked. 

William Lloyd Garrison, taking his stand in the first 
ssue of the Liberator ninety-five years ago, proclaimed, “I 
am in earnest—lI will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I 
will not retreat a single inch and J will be heard. . I will 
e as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice.” 
Something of that resolution spoke in Stephen G. Porter at 
Geneva. Another man would have thought more of the 
igreement to be obtained, would have studied his adver- 
sary’s mind and sought to discover the utmost degree of 
ompromise which it would be possible to obtain, would have 
exercised what is exalted as “tact and diplomacy.” There 
are times for tact and diplomacy; there are times, too, when 
courtesy becomes hypocrisy and needs to be cast aside. This 
was one of them. British opinion has never yet faced the 
lisgrace which the Empire’s tolerance of opium has thrust 
upon England, and an international incident may have been 
needed to force an unwilling public’s attention upon the evil. 

If the League of Nations can provide a forum in which 
such questions can be forced into the international lime- 
ight we shall welcome its existence. We are not appalled 
by the danger of meddling in other people’s affairs. The 
world needs such meddling. American judgment of British 
policy in Ireland, unconventionally expressed, helped toward 
‘ solution of that ghastly problem; and we only wish that 
me other nation would somehow force the people of this 
untry to awaken to the horror of our treatment of Haiti. 
We know well enough that some of the newspapers which 
today applaud Stephen Porter’s interference in the interna! 
affairs of the British Empire would in such a contingency 
protest in the name of our natonal sovereignty and divine 
right to do as we please. But sooner or later the world, the 
United States included, will have to learn that internationa 
Oundaries are not frontiers over which it is impossible to 





ok; and it is well for us all to know what others think 
f us, 


So we welcome this taste of shirt-sleeve diplomacy. In 


i measure its success will be a test of the possibility of 


nest effort has yet been made in Washington by the 
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Grape-Fruit on the Isle of Pines 
()* February 26, 1901, Senator Pettigrew remarked in 


Isle of 


worthless, 


the United States Senate that the 


1 Sta Sena nat Pines was 
without a 
the 


buying and sell- 


“ aintttante mntatats oe 
a Sand-bDank, uninnabited, utterly 


| ’? y 3° , , . , 
harbor. He did not know as much about it as real- 
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so+ snlatar b wor a)lr Yer bis sie, 
estate Speculators wno were aiready busily 


ing its sands, but his remark illustrates the 
view of an island 


lapse of a quarter century. The 


contemporary 


after the 


++) j 
unse e( 


fF Pines 


wnose 


Tata 47 ¢ 
late remains 


includes only 


840 square miles, and nearly half of that is still swamp and 
coral rock. In 1899 there were 3,200 people on the island, 


ner Cuban or Spanish. Today 
i A 


Americans 


of whom all but 14 were eit 


700 Americans live there; and 10,000 own land 


worth $15,000,000. Their powerful lobby has prevented 
ratification of the treaty which, first presented by Presi 


dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay more than twenty years 
ago, has 
dent and Secretary of State of whatever 
The question whether the Isle of Pines belongs 
United States or to Cuba turns upon the interpretation to 
be given two clauses of the treaty which ended the Spanish 
War. They read: 
Article I. 
over and title to Cuba. 
Article IT. 
of Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanist 
eignty in the West Indies, and th: land of Guar 
Marianas or Ladrones 
Was the Isle of Pines a part of Cuba, or one of ths ther 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies’’’ 
That is the question which the Senate has debated off and 
on for twenty years. The answer cuts deeper than the 
words of the treaty, for we had entered the Spanish War 
under a resolution which declared: 


since been supported by every 


Spain reiinquisnes aii laim of sover gmty 


Spain cedes to the United States the island 


The United States hereby d 


intention 


to exercise sovereig 


over said island [Cuba], except for 

and asserts its determination w 

leave the government and 

people. 
If, therefore, the Isle of Pine 4 jba ti 
United States could not in honor accept it, what r 
terms of the treaty. 

The Isle of Pines, thirty miles from the ¢ 

land, had always been administered 
a part of Cuba. More than fourscore 
Congressional Library, issued at inters from the fif- 
teenth century to the twentieth, show it as such. Every 


Spanish census recorded its inhabitants as ¢ 
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paid taxes as Cubans and took part in the Cuban war of 

independence. The Supreme Court of the United States, 

in 1907, refusing the demand of Americans in the Isle of 

Pines that their products be admitted to the United States 
duty-free, declared that “fall the world knew that it was an 
integral part of Cuba.” 

Sut what, then, did the commissioners mean by the 
‘““other islands” ceded to the United States? Apart from 
the Isle of Pines they could only have meant three little 
islands hardly further off the coast of Porto Rico than the 
Isle of Pines is from Cuba. Two of the commissioners are 
supposed to have told friends, some years after, that they 
supposed the Isle of Pines had been ceded to us. The chair- 
man of our commission, however, sat in the Supreme Court 
in 1907 when it declared the island an integral part of Cuba. 
The Isle of Pines is not mentioned in the proceedings of 
the peace conference; probably the commissioners never 
thought of an island then known only as the largest of the 
thousand sand-keys that skirt Cuba’s south shore. 

Shortly after the peace, however, interest in the island 
developed. Experts thought that it might be valuable as a 
naval base. Some Americans apparently were willing to 
use our possible claim to it as a lever to force Cuba to 
grant us the vastly more valuable harbor of Guantanamo. 
The Platt Amendment, adopted in 1901, specifically excepted 
it from the boundaries of Cuba, leaving the title “to future 
adjustment by treaty.” There is a report that President 
Mckinley before his death instructed the federal land office 
to include it in a map of American territory. That was 
done in 1899 and again in 1902. An Assistant Secretary 
of War and his underling, John J. Pershing, then assistant 
adjutant general, wrote four letters to inquirers stating 
that it was a part of the United States—two in August, 
1899, two in January, 1900. But our military authorities 
in Cuba were scrupulous to state that its fate was uncer- 
tain, and the War Department soon overruled the over- 
zealous Assistant Secretary of War. In 1903 two treaties 
were negotiated with Cuba; one, without mentioning the 
Isle of Pines, ceded Guantanamo to us; the other, referring 
to Guantanamo as a counter-consideration, relinquished to 
Cuba our claim upon the Isle of Pines. The first was 
promptly ratified; the second, as remodeled in 1904, is still 
pending. Its Foreign Affairs Committee has repeatedly 
made favorable recommendations, but the Senate has never 
taken action. Legalistic scruples combined with the inter- 
est of the landowners have sufficed to prevent its passage. 
The landowners know that their rich grape-fruit harvest 
could undersell California and Florida products if admitted 
duty-free—as it would be if the Isle of Pines became 
American territory. 

If any Americans actually bought land upon the 
strength of the four official letters stating that the Isle of 
Pines was American territory, they should be recompensed 
by the Government for the error of its servant. But the 
records seem to indicate that the Americans who bought land 
were themselves in doubt as to what flag would fly over 
their purchase; and in any case, an oOfficial’s error could 
hardly make the island American. 
part of Cuba; the executive departments of our Govern- 
ment—with the lapses noted above—have always recognized 
it as such. The Senate’s delay in ratifying the treaty only 
adds fuel to the belief in Latin America and abroad that 


It has always been a 


we are a greedy, land-grabbing nation. Let us not seem to 
set the price of a few grape-fruit on a Caribbean island 
above the honor of the nation. 








Critics and Canned Music 


ARL VAN VECHTEN complains, in an essay, (); 

Hearing What You Want When You Want It, re- 
printed in his new volume, “Red,” that he cannot hear oj 
music, as he can look at a favorite book or picture, at leisure 
in his study. Still less can he choose what he wants 
listen to at a concert. “If I were dying of desire to experi- 
ence an audition of Puccini’s ‘Edgar,’” he says, “I should 
expire before the medicine was proffered me.” He con- 
siders the playerpiano, after Ernest Newman’s august 
example, only to reject it. The phonograph he ignores 
Determined to die a romantic death for want of a tune, he 
refuses to be rescued by a rubber disk. But this does not 
alter the fact that music now exists in space as well as in 
time, and that its material substance can be found in piles 
on storekeepers’ shelves. For aesthetic purposes the repr 
duction still leaves much to be desired. For purposes of 
information it is immeasurably useful. 

The critic’s contempt for the canner of music, great as 
it is, is at least matched by the music-canner’s contempt 
for the critic. This is a pity, because they need each other 
badly. The critic lacks readers because the readers have 
no way of hearing the music the critic describes. Wh 
would read the review of a book forever out of print? Or 
of a comedy that has gone off the boards,-to be revived for 
a single night next season with a different cast or not at 
all? Yet no defunct book or play is deader than a con- 
cert an hour after it is over. 

The music-canners, on their side, need the. trade of 
critic-reading concert-goers. They are advertising “what 
you want when you want it,” in competition with the radio, 
but they have a poor opinion of what we want. They do 
not manage to cover even the standard symphonies and 
chamber music played every season in New York, nor ar 
they prepared to take advantage of so obvious a thing as 
the present popularity of Stravinsky. ‘ 

In general this reflects the attitude of managers and 
even critics. The music is comparatively unimportant; 
is the artist whom the public has been taught to admire. 
Concert programs are often not announced until the seat 
sale is over. If you wish to hear Jascha Heifetz or Fritz 
Kreisler play a certain Brahms sonata, there is nothing to 
do but buy tickets for a recital months ahead, and hope fo! 
luck with the program. 

The stock answer to all these complaints is that mus 
is a hard commodity to sell. It must be made to pay. W: 
are told that the public wants the old and familiar. On th 
other hand it wants the novel and freakish. The two ar 
alternated and combined skilfully in the table d’hote p: 
grams served at concert-halls. Special wants are created, 
to be supplied by the generous managers, “in response t 
public demand.” Yet if the listener ventures to choose for 
himself he can hardly satisfy his most modest taste. He is 
prevented, in the sacred name of trade, from hearing what 
he wants when he wants it. 

Not less commercialism, but more, is the cure: a cam- 
paign of “education” to awaken public taste for musi 
rather than “stars”; occasional hints by critics that record 
exist of compositions they praise; inviting notices b\ 
record-makers that Beethoven wrote other symphonies tha! 
the Fifth and they can all be heard at home. Let the music 
industry study the methods of the sagacious Mr. Heinz 
marketing pickles. 
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ould come true? Yet 
And Sir William Phipps 
nlished something even more im- 
rtant — he founded a 
American Tradition. 

“IT shall endeavor,” 
Mather, “with the chymistry of an 
npartial historian, to raise my 
friend so far out of his ashes, as 
to shew him again unto the world. 
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good Reason, PIETAS IN Pa- 
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Jesus Christ, it is needless to mee 
to mention.” Mather served his Lord chiefly by concocting 
1 narrative in which fantastic conceits, irrelevant episodes, 
rrors of fact, paradoxes, antitheses, and classical allusio. 
re tangled and tumbled together in almost inextricable 
confusion. 3ut this production, so incredibly outrageous 
in structure that it is also incredibly fascinating, has been 
scrutinized by modern historians, and it is possible to sepa- 
rate the entertaining chaff from the prosaic wheat. 
William Phipps, born February 2, 1651, “at a despic- 
able plantation on the river of Kennebeck,” as a boy swung 
an ax and tended his father’s sheep. In spite of his “ob- 
scure original,” an “unaccountable impulse’ soon _per- 
suaded him that he was born for better things; and he 
obeyed the impulse by apprenticing himself for four years 
to a ship’s carpenter. Then he sailed to Boston, where, 
trusting no longer in impulses, he learned to read and write. 
Furthermore, he maintained such a conspicuously “laudable 
to “the lewd 
for, 


deportment” by refusing to abandon himself 
vices of gaming, drinking, swearing, and whoring” 
as Mather continues, Phipps was remarkable for “his cha 
tity, which the prodigious deprivation brought by the late 
reigns upon the manners of the nation, has made worth) 
to be mentioned as a virtue somewhat extraordinary”—that 
he won the hand of a rich merchant’s widow. 

Thus convinced that Puritanism was a good busine 
investment, he began to show his “natural disdain of little- 
by uttering prophecies in the presence of the in 
redulous Mrs. Phipps. He would, he declared, yet become 
captain of a King’s ship, would command better men than 
he himself was at present, would eventually build ar 
elegant brick house in North Boston, and “it may be, 
this would not be all the Providence of God would bring 
him to.” 


r) sa? 
LiGSS 


Disregarding, as a gentleman should, the sarcastic 
sniffs and poohpoohings of his testy spouse, who continued 
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.. . Sir William Phipps . . . one of my own Flock, and one 
of my dearest Friends.” Sir William once more had peace 
of mind; his knighthood had been purged of all possible 
taint—and he still had the knighthood. In April, 1690, he 
set sail for Port Royal, Acadia, which he conquered in the 
most approved Old Testament and Puritan fashion. The 
diary of the Reverend Joshua Moody, chaplain of the expe- 
dition, tells the story: “May, 11. The fort surrendered. 
May, 12. Went ashore to search for hidden goods. We cut 
down the cross, rifled the church, pulled down the high 
altar, and broke their images. May, 13. Kept gathering 
plunder all day.” Thus Sir William was able to return 
home as a conquering hero, who had made a perfect success 
of everything, except one very important particular: the 
plunder amounted to £3,000 less than the cost of the 
expedition. 

Having thus proved his intrepidity, the doughty knight 
was wisely chosen to lead another exploit. On August 9 he 
sailed for Quebec, with a fleet numbering thirty-two vessels 
of every description. Nine weeks elapsed before he arrived, 
it is true, for he had thought it advisable to demonstrate 
both his military acumen and his patriotism by landing on 
various points of the barren and uninhabited seacoast and 
setting up the English flag. But early in October he sent a 
message to Frontenac, the Quebec commander, stipulating 
an immediate and unconditional surrender, “upon the doing 
whereof you may expect mercy from me, as a Christian”; 
but Frontenac responded that, as a mere Frenchman, his 
reply “should be from the mouth of his cannon.” Sir Wil- 
liam then planned to attack simultaneously by land and 
water; and, while his land forces endeavored to assault the 
most impregnable stronghold, he assisted them by popping 
his cannon at a picture of the Holy Family (painted, obvi- 
ously, by a Frenchman) hanging on the cathedral spire. 
But in spite of all his martial efforts, the French refused 
to surrender, and Phipps was therefore obliged to sail back 
to Boston. The reception tendered him was not over- 
enthusiastic, for the expedition had cost £50,000 and had 
unfortunately captured no plunder at all. Cotton Mather, 
however, chose to believe that all this trouble could be 
laid to the presence of another sort of paganism in King’s 
Chapel, Boston—to wit, Episcopalianism; and Phipps and 
his aids justified themselves by imposing a strict cen- 
sorship on all publications, and by writing to England that 
the disaster must have come from God, who had “spit in 
our faces.” 

The dauntless knight, however, though somewhat re- 
buffed, was still undismayed. Early in 1691 he sailed to 
England, where he strove to persuade King William that 
another foray against the French-Canadians would prove 
wholly successful—if it were led by Sir William Phipps. 
But the King was more interested just then in Increase 
Mather’s plea for a new charter for New England; and so 
Phipps wisely gave up all thought of fighting Frenchmen, 
since an even greater honor than any he had yet won was 
now dangling before his eyes. Increase Mather, though 
assuring the King that he merely desired the full restora- 
tion of New England’s charter privileges, was actually work- 
ing to win a charter for a theocratic state independent of 
English control—a state in which political power would rest 
wholly in the hands of a self-perpetuating Puritanic priest- 
hood—and, what was more to the point, he wished Phipps 
to be appointed Governor of this state. Sir William himself 
fully agreed to all this; King William alone, strange to say, 


7 






was not quite willing. In the end, he granted a charter : 
allowed far more political freedom than either Mather 
Phipps desired; but he sugar-coated this bitter pil! 
appointing Phipps Captain General and Governor-in-Ch 
of the province of Massachusetts. Phipps was overwhelm 
with joy, and a lucky thought struck him too. Both ¢) . 
King and he were named William; both the Queen and | : 
own wife were named Mary—with such favorable augur’, 
what, indeed, might not the future hold? In a paroxysm 
gratitude he kissed the royal hand, and sailed for Bos: 
in January, 1692, where he was right royally welcom 
with a salute of guns. 

But alas! Just at the moment of his greatest succes. 
he found ruin staring him in the face. For this was 1692— 











the year of the Salem Witchcraft. Increase Mathe: 
preacher, politician, and president of Harvard, wrote a b J 
J 


in which “with demonstrations of incomparable reason an¢ 
reading,” as his son Cotton states, he proved beyond disput: 
that Satan may afflict virtuous and innocent persons wit} 
“diabolical molestations”; Cotton himself, whom his father 
had trained to such obedience as only a Puritan parent ¢: 

inflict upon his children, was preaching frantic sermons 

his people, urging them to punish those guilty of allowing | 
such horrid manifestations of the Evil One to dwell in thei 
bodies; and Governor Phipps was—the close friend of both 
Mathers. Instigated by them, he appointed a special court, 
whose legality was at least doubtful, to try the witchcraf: 
sases. Within a year some thirty people had been hanged 
and one had been tortured to death, by due process of Puri- 
tan law. Then a furious reaction set in; even the Mather: 
began to have some doubts—though not too many—as to t! 

righteousness of the cause; and poor Sir William—! Th, 
commission of his special court had now expired; but wors 
far worse than that, Mary Phipps herself, people were whis- 
pering, was a witch! 

For the first time in all his life, Phipps actually fel: | 
alarmed. He wrote to England, attempting to throw thé 
blame of the witchcraft proceedings upon his Lieutenan’ ( 
Governor. It was all in vain; wherever he went, he saw a 
accusing eyes and pointing fingers. In his perplexity, | f 
often declared that he would like to go back to his ax anc , 
his sheep again; but there were Mary’s private and soci: ; 
whims to be considered. What, then, could he do? Figh: t 
of course; thank God, there were still some Frenchmen ani 
Indians alive! So off he went with four hundred and fift f 
men to the coast of Maine. He erected a strong fort in « t 
place where no possible need of a fort existed; and, after 
incredible exertion, he succeeded in burning a small villag: ' 
and in capturing five of the “worse than Scythian wolves.” h 
But his spirits were still very low; and hardly had he re- P 
turned to Boston when an election held under the new { 
charter went strongly against him. In his deep despair h« d 
became almost demented and indulged in the most undig- d 
nified personal altercations. His tall, heavy form had nov ‘ 
grown “stout to a prodigy” without losing its muscularity: n 
and so, having picked an entirely unnecessary quarrel wi f 
the collector of the port of Boston, he knocked the bewildered g 
man down with his huge fists. In another row with th: r 
captain of a British frigate, Phipps struck his opponent's g 
head with his omnipresent cane; the head came out victor'- r 
ous, and he therefore trounced the captain as he had 
trounced the collector. The two maltreated gentlemen car- d 


to come at once to England. There he was arrested in an 
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“ey 
; demanding £20,000 damages; but a friend bailed him cried Mather, “how much of New England's happiness!” 
it of jail. While waiting for his trial, he began to drear But New England’s loss has been the nation’s gain. 
id, half-forgotten dreams—he would go on another long For Sir William Phipps became the founder of a Great 
urney for buried treasure. American Tradition: in this marvelous land of opportunity 
The dreams came true. In February, 1695, he caught anyone, no matter how obscure in origin or how poor in this 
4 cold that developed into a “malignant feaver” from whi world’s goods, may, by utilizing to the full the Christian 
he died on the eighteenth. Friends “honorably interrs virtues of labor and loyalty, of piety and patriotism, rise 
1im in the church of St. Mary, Woolnoth—“and with hin to the heights of fame. 
| 
The Deadlock at Geneva 
By ELLEN N. LA MOTTE 
|The second opium conference resumed its sessions o1 ings; when put to a vote, the latter carried the day, backed 
January 12, and at first repeated its earlier deadlock. up by France, Holland, and Portugal, the European bloc. 
Viscount CecN, speaking for England, called opium-eating China made a gallant fight for open hearings, insisting that 
it “an age-old custom, generally harmless and sometimes ac- if secret committee meetings took place any member of the 
tually beneficial,” but finally a compromise plan was referred committee could tell the press about it afterward, citing 
or ‘oa new committee.—EDITOR THE NATION. | the Washington Conference as example. The British dele- 
gate Sir Malcolm Delavigne hoped that “loyalty” would 
London, January 1 hold any delegate back from such action. Loyalty to the 
N this breathing spell between the first and second halves opium interests, presumably. But th Chinese ‘delegate 


of the Opium War now being fought at Geneva, I wil! 
try to give you a few impressions as seen through the haze 
of battle. Lucky you wrote me to give you something “in- 
terpretative” rather than an account of proceedings. The 
actual proceedings are so difficult to follow, so wrapped in 
technicalities, so hampered by many of them taking place 
secretly, behind closed doors, that one can only give gen- 
eral impressions—exceedingly general, very impressionistic. 
There were two opium conferences; the first one began 

on November 3 and lasted every day until the sixteenth, 
After that it held intermittent meetings every 
It may 
It has a 


inclusive. 
week or so, the final one taking place December 13. 
still have another session or so—or it may not. 
defunct appearance at present. 

The countries represented at this first conference were 
Great Britain and the India Office, the latter tactfully called 
“India”—two British delegates, anyway; France, Holland, 
Portugal, Japan, Siam, and China. Object, presumably to 
take measures for the gradual and effective suppression of 
the use of smoking-opium, according to the provisions of 
the Hague Convention. Results of conference, nil. Opium 
smoking is to be “temporarily” continued in these countries 
for another five years at least, at the end of which time 
the situation will be reviewed again. 

From the first, one smelled a rat. Just as little pub- 
licity as possible, and none at all preferably. Four mem- 
bers of the outside public arrived in Geneva the morning 
of November 3 and sat on wicker chairs on the veranda of 
the League, while the subject of admitting the public was 
discussed. The League wanted us admitted; the nations 
did not. But the League spirit finally won, and word was 
sent to us to come in. But Oh, some of the nations were 
peevish! Not the Orientals—every one of them wanted 
full publicity—but those European countries with opium- 
smoking colonies in the Far East had no use for us! They 
got even with us later on, by having a whole week of secret 
sessions, during which the general public was obliged to 
ramble round the old town of Geneva and buy pewter. 

There was excellent team-work between the two British 
delegates. One would advocate public sessions—then up 
would come the other and plead for secret committee meet- 





seemed to think the public had a right to know the situa- 
tion. Result, China got left off this secret c 
sat for a week, all owing to her absurd desiré 
Inasmuch as the large opi production in 


: 
: 
Europe for the 


ymmittee that 


to “tell the 
China 


world.” um 


is the excuse offered by consumption of 
Indian opium in their colonies, and inasmuch as it is the 
Chinese in these same colonies for whom smoking-opium 
is provided, Dr. Sze seemed to think it not quite fair to 
leave him out in the cold. But pshaw—busine business, 
So they “compromised” the ques of publicit 
China’s affairs were discussed in public, while the affairs 
of the European colonies in the Orient were issed 
hind closed doors. 

One fact emerged clearly. The whole Orient anxlou 
to put down opium. The Europeans are ja] jetermined 
to keep it up. A clear line-up, the East a; <t the West 
significant in the extreme. Over and over again the Japa- 


nese came to the rescue of China, when the “India” delegate 
tried to lay the whole blame for the situation upon that 
unhappy country. We heard a lot about India’s “sacrifice” 
in giving up her lucrative opium trade with China in 191 


and of China’s perfidy in growing poppies again after 
ward. But not one word about the part played Euroy 
in reducing China to her present 7 t 

Japan did a most annoying thing at this fir 
ence. Here, with England, France, Holland, a Por 
all saying they couldn’t possibly stop opiur King 


their colonies because of the smuggled opium from Chir 
didn’t Japan rise up and lay before then 
working model of the system in Formosa, w! 


ing excellent results; had the effrontery, Jay T 
these people a plan which they might al! f a t 
honestly wished to end the thing. T F $ 
West, and, worse still, appealing t 

of all the great Christian principles hur 


fair play! Furthermore, said Japan, tr im produced 


in China didn’t bother them at 

3riefly, this is Japan’s model scheme in Formosa: A 
addicts are registered, and 1 r t 
the lists. They are supplied with opium as they need it 
till they either die or are cured of the habit. This or 
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is sold at so low a price that smuggling is unprofitable. 
Every immigrant from China is detained two days on arri- 
val, to see if he has the habit, and if so, he is deported. 
By this system the number of smokers has been reduced 
from 169,000 in 1900 to 40,000 in 1923. Of these more than 
27,000 are over fifty years old, and the mortality among 
them is heavy. In a few more years all smoking in Formosa 
will automatically end, and the whole thing will be over. 
But imagine the audacity of an Oriental nation showing 
Europe how the thing can be done if one is in earnest! 
Right straight through Japan has displayed a fine spirit 
and a sincerity of purpose there can be no doubting. What- 
ever her shortcomings in the past Japan is now determined 
to clear herself of this blot upon her national honor. 

But think you that Europe takes kindly to this Japa- 
nese plan, which is not a mere theory but a practical work- 
ing arrangement? Far from it! ‘“Impracticable,” says 
Great Britain, with an eye to the opium revenues in her 
many Far Eastern colonies. Money no object, of course, 
but still the thing’s impossible. Honestly, there were days 
at this conference when one needed rubbers because of the 
crocodile tears! 

Well, they drew themselves up a treaty, these Powers, 
consisting of lots of little articles each of which said one 
thing at the beginning and contradicted itself at the end 
of the sentence. Thus: We will establish government 
state control)—unless some other system 
seems preferable. We will conduct vigorous propaganda 
as to the evils of opium—unless it seems inexpedient. The 
delegate from “India” very strongly objected to this propa- 
ganda business, so the last half of the sentence was put in 
to please Mr. Campbell. However, no opium is to be sold 
to minors, but as some one in the audience whispered, “They 


monopolies (i. See 


forgot to add ‘except in such places where it is already in 
use in the kindergartens.’” The most constructive article 
was the one which changed the word “opium den” to “opium 
divan.” And they handsomely offered to review the thing 
again in five years’ time, as we have said. 

This futile treaty would have been signed before the 
Americans appeared on the scene, November 17, for the 
second conference but for a hitch over one article, that 
which dealt with certificates of export and import. An im- 
porter who buys opium must get a certificate from his gov- 
ernment showing that it is needed, and not (presumably) 
for abuse. This certificate is then honored by the govern- 
ment with opium to sell. But over the wording of this 
article Great Britain and Japan locked horns. Something 
about transshipment. The disagreement, whatever it was, 
had apparently developed during that week of secret ses- 
sions, and we only saw the tail end of it during the open 
conference when the treaty was being licked into final shape 
for signing. One gathered that if Japan bought opium in 
England or in India, all was well; but if she bought it in a 
rival market, Persia, she was buying it for unlawful pur- 
poses. As no direct line of boats runs from Persia to 
Japan, such opium must be changed from one boat to an- 
other, or transshipped, at some Indian port, at which point 
is it discovered and Japan accused of purchasing it for 
No such awkwardness arises, apparently, if 
Hence Japan re- 
sented this discrimination or coercion or whatever you 


illicit use. 
Japan buys opium in a British market. 


choose to call it. It took several meetings before this point 
could be settled to the mutual satisfaction of both coun- 
tries, and had it not been for this delay the treaty drawn 
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up by this first conference would have been signed, sealed, 
and out of the way before the Americans arrived for 
second conference. As it was, the second conference 
vened, with the agreement reached by the first confere: 
still unsigned, still hanging fire. 

Therefore Mr. Porter, seeing that the first confere: 
had evaded the issue, and, with the exception of Japan, had 
done nothing whatever to bring about the gradual and eff: 
tive suppression of smoking-opium, insisted that the ques- 
tion should be taken up by the second conference. But 
opium bloc, i. e., Great Britain and “India,” France, H 
land, and Portugal, don’t want the second conference 
touch it. They insist that this matter is outside the co: 
petence of the second conference. Mr. Porter insists that 
it is well within it, and that if an international gathering 
to discuss opium in all its phases cannot deal with the mat- 
ter of smoking-opium, what sort of conference can dea| 
with it? How is it possible to arrive at an estimate of th 
production required for medical needs, and to reduce that 
production to medical needs, if production for drugging 
to be continued? The opium bloc base their objections o; 
technicalities, in which they are past masters. They would 
confine the second conference to 10 per cent of the opium 
problem, and leave 90 untouched. Twenty-eight countries 
support the United States in this fight for competence, in- 
cluding Japan, China, Canada, and the South American 
countries. Great Britain, and some nine other countries 
are in opposition. We have the votes, but what good ar 
they if the principal upholders of opium choose to 
withdraw? 

So there we are. 

The second conference adjourned on December 17, to 
meet again January 12. On the day the conference ad- 
journed the opposition was as deeply intrenched as ever. 
It remains to be seen in what spirit these delegates 
return. Will the opium bloc give way; that is, will Great 
Britain give way? For if Great Britain yields, the res‘ 
will collapse like a house of cards. This opposition has 
been manifest in the whole four weeks of the second con- 
ference, hampering and obstructing at every turn. All the 
opium-producing countries have laid their cards on th 
table, face up—except India. It is extremely touching 
see the way the lesser countries look to the United States 
to help them, to lead the fight which shall free them from 
this curse. Yet the United States is confronted by a for- 
midable opponent which tells us that we may play round 
the fringes of the problem, but that we must do nothing t 
disturb the central core, production. We are at liberty to 
make what progress we can in restricting drug manufac- 
ture, transportation, and all those more superficial aspects 
of the question, but we must not tamper with the roots 0! 
it. In other words, we can act with Great Britain in devis- 
ing methods to protect ourselves from dangerous drugs, but 
we must do nothing to protect more helpless peoples fron 
this same danger. The United States cannot accept suc! 


e 


an agreement. 

The opium problem is so vast and complicated, its roots 
go so deep into the social, economic, financial, and politica! 
fabric of so many countries, that with the best will in th: 
world it is tremendously difficult to solve. But without that 
will it is insoluble. The first requisite is the attitud: 
toward drugging. As long as any nation, large or smaii, 
regards drugging as something to be continued, condoned, 
excused, and defended, no progress can be made. 
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By LE 

HUNDRED dreary attempts have been made 
A the time of Ruskin and Octavia Hill to solve the h 
ng problem; but most of these solutions have had the com- 
mon distinction of not being able to recognize what 
housing problem was. Mr. Lawrence Veiller, for exam; 
the most conspicuous surviving member of the early sc! 
of housing reformers, thought that the housing probk 
resulted from overcrowding, bad ventilation, dirty latrins 
and high fire risks; and he was instrumental in 
a movement to do away with these severa! 
nuisances by legislation, notably by the New York tene 
ment-house law of 1901. 

Unfortunately, most of the improvements that hav: 
resulted through legislative housing reform 
matically raised the cost per room; and so they leave us 
facing a dilemma which the old-fashioned reformer per- 
petually refuses to recognize; namely, how the great mass 
of people with an income below a decent subsistence level 
can purchase for themselves the necessaries of life? Mathe- 
matically speaking, the equation doesn’t work out; for 


+ 


equals the actual income, and if x plus y equals z, the 
amount necessary for adequate living quarters, the actual 
apartments and tenements are bound to fall below standard, 
let the law say what it will, unless someone will gratuitous!y 
supply y. The only possible solution consists in surrepti- 
tiously supplementing the worker’s wages through doles, 
subsidies, differential taxes, or government loans for hous- 
ing below the market rates. All the European housing 
schemes use one or another of these dodges. 

The alternative approach to the housing problem con- 
sists in paring down z, that is, reducing the standards of 
living. This method has created the great rabbit-hutch 
school of housing reformers—the school that advocates 
occupying houses in shifts, or installing combination bath- 
tubs, wash-tubs, boilers, sinks, oatmeal-cookers, or is al- 
ways on the point of utilizing a new kind of structural 
material—paper, corrugated iron, concrete blocks, or what 
not—which will reduce the cost of material and labor. |! 
deliberately caricature the rabbit-hutch school; but they 
deserve it. These reformers ignore the real difficulty that 
stands in the way of their program; they forget that the 
cost of living has automatically risen all over the world 
since the industrial revolution. The modern housing prob- 
lem would be simple if we slept and cooked and ate and 
worked in one room, as our ancestors in the seventeenth 
century frequently did; if we gathered fuel from the wood- 
lot and drew water from the well. Even Hodge nowaday 
demands more than this; indeed, if he lives in a city he 
must accept more, and if our reformers choose to ignore 
this, they might as well provide Hodge with six feet of 
earth to begin with and be done with it. 

Plainly, a large part of our housing difficulties cannot 
even be faced until we are willing to distribute the income 
of industry with some relation to the biological needs of the 
worker 
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apart from his skill or ability to bargain. The 


nly housing problem a sensible person attempts to “solve” 
under the present circumstances is that which arises even 
Given an income of 


when the income level is adequate. 





Houses—Sunnyside Up 


WIS MUMFORD 





$2,400 or $3,000 per year, what can a 1 get for i 
under present conditions in and around our great cities? 
Precious little. Semi-detached houses whose surrounding 
open spaces are covered | i multitude of auto drives and 
xarages t is Fla Isn Rows of mea ittle single 
amily |} backe wretched little drving-greens and 
llevs tnat s We Ph adelph a and Long Island Citys 
Three-, four-, and five-story apartment houses with every 
modern improvement, but lacking in sunlight, fresh 
beaut’ ree T tT? sf na privac tnat 1s Bost 
Chicago, and the Bronx. These are not permanent homes 
ior wor re ? to? slun 

This the nousing J é that we should be left 
Witn eren EVETU U hee had a fieient MONE M-iNCOone : 

nd it the pr that ( Housing Corporatio: 
has ma nN ext? rdina? nteresting step toward 
answering in the develoy e building on the edge 
of Long Island City, at Sunny 

In our moder: pme t rdinary builder take 
a standard unit house or tenemer t and repeats it as man) 
times as possible on a standard block. One heme differ 
from another by the existence or absence of sun-porche 
by the width of the plot being twenty or twenty-five feet 
Messrs. Stein and Wright, the designer f the Sunnyside 
project, proceed on differen’ As the owner of rye 
parcel of land, limited or by the street system which the 
city department blankly puts down prior to the actual de- 
velopment, the City Housing Corporation is able to plan 
its houses as part of a definite neigt ne nun 
In this way the noisome private garaye, whic} Iples so 
much space in modern sen iburt Le rele 
gated to a special block near the subway station, eventual 
to be surrounded by a wall which w ymceal it from the 
passerby. At once a nsiderable ; eared 
How does the architect use it? 

We know well enough how the ordinary builder woul 
use it, even when, like t Met Life Insu ‘ 
Company, he is trying to build H 
from 55 to Gt) per ent f enact ‘ , L ¢ r the by jinyvs 
themselves; the remaining space would he a bleab irt or 
a series of little backyard In the Sunn} 
on the other hand, only 28 per cent is taken uy building 
A small part of the remaining 
green: the rest is thrown into a common park w hn, under 
the deed of sale, remains th: int propert f th 
community for forty years—after wh 
divided up among the several owner Here a wading p 
and a sand-pile for the tiny children are pre 
swings and slides for the ingster 
court and a tennis court. Here, in fact : rinning 
for a home community which will not be , lorm ry 

Now these achievements would not be remarkable in a 
fashionable suburb; what makes them remark + that 
they are done at a cost which makes ther mmercially 
practicable for small single- and dou ‘ ¥ houses and 
cooperative apartments, selling at the normal market price 


to people with an income between 32,400 and $3,000. Given 


the conditions under which the ordinary builder works. the 
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City Housing Corporation, by limiting its profits to 6 per 
cent, has achieved immeasurably superior results. Sunlight, 
fresh air, open spaces, opportunity for play, good house 
design—these are not the idle dreams of Utopians; Mr. 
Alexander Bing, the initiator of this development, has 
shown that they can be a sound business proposition. 

The typical one-family house is priced at $8,500, with 
a cash outlay of from $510 to $1,000. The typical two- 
family house is priced at $11,500, requiring a cash outlay 
of from $690 to $1,500. The estimated monthly charges 
are $52 for four rooms and $62 for five rooms. 

Why should not the City Housing Corporation’s initia- 
tive be widely copied? Fundamentally the bad housing of 
people above the margin of subsistence is due to three 
causes There is, first, the waste of speculative profits, 
which puts into the builders’ and the financiers’ pockets 
money which should have gone into the improvement of the 
house and land. Second, the practice of building and sell- 
ing in individual units or rows, without being able to group 
the elements or to achieve aesthetic interest by varying the 
kind of house, the height of the roof-line, the spacing of the 
masses, or the framing of trees and shrubbery. Hence the 
monotony of ordinary city streets, or the capricious, unrest- 
ful quality of a great deal of suburban housing—as chaotic 
as a window full of bric-a-brac. Third, the extension of the 
city, and the laying down of roads, water-pipes, sewers, and 
so forth without regard to their actual use by the popula- 
tion which will finally occupy the tract. Hence our business 
sections usually are blessed with avenues that are much 
too narrow; while our residence areas have-streets far too 
wide for three-story houses and far too expensively paved. 

In the Sunnyside scheme the first two obstacles have 


been decisively overcome. Sooner or later the third diffi- 


culty must be faced; for a much more interesting and joll; 
arrangement of houses could be achieved, with more lawns 
and trees and less dreary asphalt and at a lower cost, if the 
tract could be planned as a whole with a road system which 
would restrain and canalize, rather than spread out and 
invite, a great stream of through traffic. As it is, much 
has been done in overcoming the architectural monotony, jf 
not the wastefulness, of ordinary city development. T!} 

simple cubes, with lines properly broken or lengthened and 
intervals well accented, which Mr. Stein has restricted him- 
self to in designing the Sunnyside houses, are the essence 
of good architecture. Our smart suburbs have given us, 
perhaps, an unconscious leaning toward Tudor and Geor- 
gian cottages, and buildings that do not make these earlier 
forms seem a little undomestic and bare; as no doubt the 
Sunnyside buildings may seem to the casual observer. The 
critic of architecture, however, who has looked eagerly for 
some attempt to use modern methods and materials i: 
domestic buildings, and who perpetually is put off by th: 
association of domesticity with archaeology, or, what is 
just as bad, the habit of giving modern forms the flavor of 
hospital wards and barracks, will find more promise in 
Messrs. Stein and Wright’s work at Sunnyside than in 
half the shady triumphs which are hailed as the beginning 
of a new epoch in architecture—until they are torn down 
or hidden behind another equally epoch-making building. 
Those who think that we shall never have a good all-round 
architecture—as distinct from a handful of show-buildings 
—until the architect can design his single units with refer- 
ence to the community as a whole will find a thrill of 
promise in Sunnyside. As for the plain man and woman, 
let them take courage from these Sunnyside homes; per- 
haps the Bronx is not inevitable! 


More Coal Strikes Coming? 


By HILMAR STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 


OTHING has been really settled by the decision of the 

miners in the Northern Anthracite District that they 
would not strike in defiance of their international union 
and their agreement with the operators. The temporary 
peace does little toward balming the hurts of either side to 
the controversy. It carries with it economic defeat for the 
12,000 men who have struck for seven weeks and were 
thrown out of the union. It carries, on the other hand, a 
political knockout for the district union officials who Mus- 
solinid the situation, for by a majority of those very 
12,000 votes they were elected, and by those same votes 
they may now expect retirement at the regular election 
next spring, or before. Political reversals, however, are 
getting to be a tradition in District 1 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the only thing they can ever 
possibly settle is the fact that the trouble cannot be set- 
tled politically. 

The activities that broke to the surface with strikes 
in some of the collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal and Iron 
Company and the Delaware and Hudson Coal Company on 
November 17 and finally carried the 60,000 union men in 
the district almost to the point of a general outlaw strike 
represent primarily a deep objection to certain working 
conditions and rates, and then a struggle over the manner 
in which they should be improved. There is no disagree- 
ment about the unsatisfactoriness of working conditions 





among most of the union men. On the question whether 
those conditions should be improved only at the period of 
general wage negotiation for the whole anthracite field, or 
whether separate local unions should be free to go forth to 
battle at any time they desire to do so, there has been bitter 
but usually underground debate. This question has been 
getting its first real threshing-out since 1912; the vindic- 
tive killing (twelve bullets) of a local union official and 
the explosion of a powder house at one of the collieries were 
simply means of demonstrating the strong feeling upon 
the question. That strong feeling, roused and seriously 
challenged for the first time in many years, is evidence 
that no settlement such as the present one, based essen- 
tially on the status quo ante, is likely to last. The ruction 
has grown too large to be sent back to school and told to be 
a good boy from now on. 

The present wage agreement between the United Mine 
Workers and the anthracite operators expires next fall. 
Their agreement provides that conditions and rates shall 
be thus and so, for the life of the agreement, and that 
there shall be a conciliation board, composed of three min- 
ers and three operators, to decide questions of fact about 
the agreement. In case of failure to agree, an impartial 
umpire, paid equally by both sides, decides, also upon the 
facts. Either the agreement has been violated or it has 
not. There is no legislating for the industry, no meeting 
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w situations by common action. There is a provision, 
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originally put in the agreement 
sion of 1902 and since retained, that every dispute of eit 
side with the other must be taken to the conciliation board 


Parties to a dispute who strike or who lock-out have, sup- 
ysedly, no standing before the board. This is supposed 


make for stability in the industry. Perhaps it does. 
But in the last five years between 40,000 and 80,000 
have come out each year on petty strikes. 

The men with a grievance which has become a grudge 
against their company take it to the district union offi 
demanding action. The district president (who is a mem- 
ber of the conciliation board) looks at the facts and says 
to himself that the board will never uphold that grievan 
for it contains demands which were not granted in the gen- 
eral wage agreement. Nevertheless, because he needs the 
political support of that local and the others near 
promises to fight the case. Possibly, knowing that he 
incur resentment by losing it, he defers the case. Poss 
he presents it and does not press for a decision, hoping tne 
storm will blow over during the delay. Possibly, because 
he has no training as a lawyer, he presents it poorly, or 
seems to the men and the local union involved to present 
it poorly. There are many ropes to hang or be hanged w 
The case may lag a year or more and may be decided 
adversely. If the district president is astute the blame is 
attached to the agreement or to the conciliation board; if 
he is not, the blame attaches to him. In either case when 
another grievance arises at that colliery, the local union 
cares less about the legality of the situation and more 
about what it calls “the equity” of it. The local unior 
turns away from the district officials and looks for other 
means of achieving its ends. 

An isolated strike of a single local against a large 
company with many collieries is not likely to be successful. 
The next step is to unite the representatives of the local 
unions of all the collieries of each big company into a gen- 
eral grievance committee. Such a committee can be given 
power to call all the locals of that company out on strike. 
This committee is not recognized in the agreement; it has 
no responsibility for that agreement to the operators or to 
the international union. It is a frank rank-and-file en- 
deavor to get around the parts of the agreement most un- 
satisfactory to the miners. One appeared in District 1 in 
1900 and was dropped shortly afterward when the union 
concentrated on building up a strong district union office; 
it reappeared in 1912 as an organ for the anti-machine 
forces, only to lose out until 1918, when it came forth with 
an aggressive program and furnished the leaders for politi- 
cal upheavals in 1921 and 1923. Until recently its main 
function seemed to be that of an effective opposition to a 
clever but static machine. The fight was against the union 
bosses, and after a court had decided that a union election 
had been stolen by those bosses, the leaders of the old 
general grievance committee movement were duly elected 
and installed in the district offices, and all the rebels and 
progressives hailed the dawn of an era of good times. It 
was an error of great expectation. 

The excitement this winter comes from that error. 
Rinaldo Cappellini, who won his fame in Pittston in 1920 
when he led an unauthorized strike of 12,000 Pennsylvania 
Coal Company men against the big contractor system, was 
elected district president in 1923. It was said in the dis- 
trict that in his campaign speeches he promised semi-skilled 
labor a wage of ten dollars a day if he were elected. In 






ny case his friends, the leaders of the general grievance 
sure that he would raise no objection to 
their customary endeavors to improve conditions for their 
The strike of a 
few Pennsylvania Company collieries on November 17, re 


rank and file. They carried on as usual. 


sulting in a tie-up of the whole company on November 24, 
was generally understood to have his unofficial approval. 
} Ls } " les : 
Politically, the district 
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» outlaw a local union every time it 
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decides that a day or a week’s idleness will help an operator 
to settle a grievance quickly. Even the operators have 
actually, if not nominally, ceased expecting them to do s« 
On November 24 Cappellini was out of the district, at the 
American Federation Labor Convention. So it seemed 
a fair day for e Moseses of the Pennsylvania Company 
general grievance committee to try striking the rock. If 
it gushed forth, well and good. If it failed to do so, there 
was simply no water there, and there would be no hard 
feelings between the general grievance committee and the 
district The stage setting was almost, but not quite, 
periect 

Somewhere, « iy the anthracite operators o1 
among the leaders of the international or among the dis 
trict officials, there had been yrowing a distrust of th 
power of ¢ gene! grievance com! ees, The operators 
may have seen that there was no point in signing a wage 
agreement with the miners’ international and dealing wit}! 
a district union office if the agreement was to be thus cit 
cumvented. The international uz or the district office 
may have seen the same point, or some political point. At 
any rate there came a warning from the internationa] unior 
that the locals involved in the strike would b ispended 
if the strike were not called off by December 1. The locals 
could not be convinced that they were doing wrong and con 
tinued to strike. They were suspended 

Angry petitions for a district convention thereupor 
came in from thirty-one locals. Only five were necessary 
for the purpose. T]! J f ventior tt 
overthrow again the distr 1 re re the out 
lawed locals. The district « 1 to rong-arn 
it, saying that all the petitions mentioned different causes 


Wherefore no convention could be called. All the grievances 


committees in the district then got together and asked the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company men if they wanted a gener 
sympathy strike. They could have it if they asked for it 
They did not know what they wants Th n for a 
district convention, and this time uniform petitions were 
used. But they did not get it; the unior natitution had 
been suspended, apparent! Before fou th t 
however, another two weeks had gone t rs’ wive 
had spoken, the finances of the Pennsylvania men wt 

been out seven weeks were getting slim, the realization that 
the enormous power of the international wa the 
district had grown, and the idea of a ger r 
strike was voted down. A promise v fects Che 


men were to go back to work 


stated, and their grievances be takes 
manner. 
On the surface it seems to be another victory for law 


and order. The once outlawed strikers can expect the con- 
ciliation board to strain a point or two in their favor, but 
no more. Actually r t t ag roitrary and 
illegal manner in which the strikers were denied an appea 


to the district, combined with a realization 
tial and lega! inability of t! 
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conditions, may be expected to lead to large struggles over 


the technique of control. And in these struggles personal 
political overthrows will be no more than incidents. 

In such a situation, District 1 with its new and yeasty 
union democracy, its unsoftened racial friction, its long 
history of official inadequacy, and its union-baiting com- 
_ panies, may be expected to take a lonely lead. In the rest 
of the region other means of control have been developed, 
the union has grown up, racial friction has smoldered into 
unimportance, and the district officials have learned that 
there are more important union functions than that of play- 
ing policeman. In that wisdom their districts have avoided 
the civil warfare that threatens District 1. 


Burrowing in the Budget 
(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 
I] 


he’ items in which the Bureau of the Budget can 
apparently see no hope for any immediately approach- 
ing economy have a peculiar interest. Two of them were 
mentioned in the preceding article. The four are: 

The item for the expenses of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives; the item for the expenses of the Presi- 
dent and the White House; the item for the expenses of 
the Bureau of the Budget itself; and the item for the ex- 
penses of the office of Mr. Mellon. 

The Senate and the House of 
year, according to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget, will cost us not anything less but $10,642 more. 
The President and the White House, according to the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Budget, will cost us $31 more. 
The Bureau of the Budget, according to the estimates of 
the Bureau of the Budget, will cost us $4,982 more. The 
immediate office of Mr. Mellon, as Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, will cost us $1,753 more. 


Representatives next 


Thus our four prime sources of exhortations to econ- 
omy will each of them cost us more in the next fiscal year 
than in this fiseal vear. 

It has to be said, of course, for the President, that he 
apparently is on his way toward cutting down the estimates 
of the Bureau of the Budget for the cost of the maintenance 
of his state and establishment, even if he has to end by 
traveling in an upper berth. 

In any case, however, the point here broadly made, as 
it was in the preceding article glancingly made, is not that 
any item in the list of our national expenditures is bad and 
wicked if it does not get itself shrunk, but that as a mere 
matter of contemporary historical scientific fact it is to be 
noted that an extremely large number of items in the cost 
of our federal government, instead of going down, as our 
popular imagining sees them going down, are positively 
yroing up. 

We have ten federal cabinet departments, Two of 
them are in their total expenditures plainly going up. One 
is the Department of Justice. The other is the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Department of Labor in the next fiscal year will 
cost us, if the Bureau of the Budget correctly foresees the 
future, at least $300,000 more than it is costing us during 
The reason for this is principally that we 


this fiseal year. 





a = _ _ = ee 


have to spend so much more money now controlling 
immigration. 

The Department of Justice will cost us at least $2,300.- 
Pretty nearly every detail within the Depart- 
Two amusing deta 


OOO more. 
ment of Justice will cost us more. 
are these: 

We shall spend less on “detection and prosecution 
crimes.” 

But we shall spend more on “operation and maint 
nance of penitentiaries.” 

In this country we will spend money gladly on a: 
thing about crime except actually physically forcibly stop- 
ping it at its source. This is the world’s greatest countr 
for unchecked crime—and unstaunched criminology. 

Besides the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Justice, which are going up in cost, there is the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which in its total inclusive expendi- 
tures is going down but which (if you eliminate from 
such special services as the Pension Bureau and the India: 
Office and “payments to States under the mineral-leasing 
act”) is in what the Bureau of the Budget calls its “current 
operations” going up in cost too. Next year, in its “current 
operations,” it will be more expensive to us by some $355,- 
000. This will be overwhelmingly because of increased 
expenditures on those great national playgrounds of ours, 
the federal national parks. 

Then there is the Department of Agriculture. It 
shows (in the budget expectations) a cost reduction next 
year of more than $8,000,000. If, however, it were not 





contracting its subsidies to the States for road constru 
tion, and if it were not assuming that there will not be 
another outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease, for which 
a large appropriation was this year necessary, its ex- 
penditures next year would show no reduction at all and 
might even show a slight increase. 

We may tentatively conclude, therefore, that the prob 
ably growing departments of the federal government ar 
Labor, Justice, Interior, and Agriculture. The declining 
departments, from the standpoint of net cost to the fed- 
eral government, would seem, on the other hand, to be Com- 
merce, Post Office, State, Treasury, Navy, and War. 

Then, however, there are the so-called “independent 
establishments” which are not within any cabinet depart 
Among these the following are scheduled by the 
Bureau of the Budget to cost us more in the next fiscal 
vear: 

The Tariff Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, the National Ad- 
Committee on Aeronautics, the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and the Fine Arts Commission. 


ment. 


visory 


Also there are certain governmental enterprises which 
are neither cabinet departments nor yet “independent estab- 
lishments” but are nurselings directly of the Senate and 
of the House and are carried as part of the “legislative.” 
These enterprises are the Government Printing Office, the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Botanic Garden. They are all scheduled to 
go up in cost next year. 

Finally, even in departments which show a total net 
decrease in expenditures, there are subdivisions which next 
year will cost more. 

This writer has added together all the main budget 
items (exclusive of the reduction of the principal of the 
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8 + and exclusive of “trust funds” 
more. They total up—that is, their increase 


Js up—to $10,472,693. 


Now note: 


These items are numerous. Their total net r 
is considerable. They indicate that the Co 
policy does not necessarily pare everything 

spective of social value—or supposed social value 

ent, for this writer, on the supposed. W 
comparatively this: 

The Coolidge budget proposals, while swelling 

ve-mentioned items by $10,472,693, shrink the arm 
22 609,229 and shrink the navy by $38,150,000. Th 


vriter, therefore, while not expressing the slightest pe 
sympathy with current tendencies, is obliged 
even under an administration not much accused 
alism, there is a considerable expansi 
n-military activities and there is a really rather dr 


traction of national defense. 


In the Driftway 


QNHE editor of The Nation is in a quandary and has ap 
I pealed to the Drifter for advice. It seems that the: 
xists a newspaper syndicate which makes a living 
elling to the press apocryphal anecdotes of well-known m« 
imagined stories which, the news agency declares, the 
dat a “recent banquet” or at a “gathering of well-know: 
isiness men.” Now, the editor’s difficulty is this: The 
tories attributed to him are not always good 
So he has traced the syndi 


indeed 
sometimes they are very bad. 
ate to its lair and has begged and demanded that this por 
traying him as an after-dinner wit shall cease. In vain 


1 


[he syndicate refuses his plea to pin these yarns upon the 


litor of the Surve y or the Ne uw Re public or the Outlook. 


is their pet victim and nobody else shall be. 


i per NATION'S chief has even taken counsel of the law 


of libel, only to find to his disgust that it is no crime 
ttribute to an innocent man an after-dinner felony like 


Oswald Garrison Villard, the brilliant New York re 
former, was praising the reparations settlement. ‘We'll 
on have German dyes back again,” he said, ‘and that will 


+ 


be a good thing. Our native dye-makers, with the best will 


n the world, have not had much success in making dy: 
from the German recipes, and this is not to be wondered at, 


| 


r those recipes are very complicated. One of the simpler 


German dye recipes runs like this: ‘Betaamidecalizarin 

the reduction of one of the oldest alizarin colors know: 
imely, alizarin orange, which chemically is nitro-alizarir 
When betaamidoanthraquinone is subjected to the identical 


1 


action which produced from anthraquinone sulphonic acid 





? 


the first synthetic alizarin—that is, the melting of t 
product with caustic alkali at high temperature—dihydri 
thraquinoneazine is obtained.” 


Now, the editor of The Nation confides to the Drifter that 
ne never knew any words like that, doesn’t want to know 
them, and can’t see what good they do anybody since nobody 
would dare to put them into any conceivable cross-word puz- 
le. (The Drifter cannot conceal the fact that his solemn 


] 


olleague is a cross-word puzzle fan.) 
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him for supplying homes to the government employees. Of 


urse the foreigner pays the tariff tax but who pays the house 
tax? Here in Pittsburgh we have discovered that the tenant 
pays the tax on the house and that when you tax houses you 
are merely raising rents. If taxes on houses are high and 
rents are regulated no new houses will be built, for capital 
never flows in unprofitable channels. Then the officials will 
wake up some day and find that the problem is not solved after 
all and that the supply of new homes has vanished. 

Perhaps the Pittsburgh plan is too simple for these best 
minds. Regulation sounds so expert and all that. I can see 
now the indignation on the swivel-chair occupant’s face as he 
exclaims, Do you mean to say that a mere change in the tax 
laws would solve the housing problem? 


Pittsburgh, January wy Wma. N. McNaIR 


Post Office Economy 


fo THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: In a report issued by Postmaster General Harp on 

January 1, 1922, he stated that in the past year there had been 

deficiency in the Post Office Department of 150 million dol- 
lars, a great part of it due to the granting of 78 million dollars 
dditional to the railroads for haulage. He went on to state 
that greater economy would have to be practiced. A few mil- 
ions could be saved by “efficiency” measures among the em- 
ployees; already a number of clerks had been eliminated and 
the carrier force would be “investigated” for the same purpose, 
which was later done. Ever since then this economy under 
the pseudonym of efficiency has placed greater burdens on the 
employees. The employees mostly bear these burdens and are 
atisfied if they can obtain a small crumb in the form of a few 
extra dollars for their labor. 

Most people believe that the postal employees’ jobs are a 
sinecure, that they have lifetime jobs protected by the civil 
service. In that they are misinformed, for in private employ- 
ment there are not any greater wage slaves than in the govern- 
ment service. If a man shows even a slight independence in 
protest against injustices of petty bosses, he is a marked man. 
I had such an experience and it culminated in my removal from 
the service after twenty-one years’ work, giving the best years 
of my life at the work, and although I was a sick and ailing 
man I was even refused a disability annuity which the law 
makes provision for. 

Seranton, Pa., December 23 NATHAN A. STONE 


Newspaper Corrections 


lo THE EpiITtor or THE NATION: 

Sirk: Mr. Paul W. Kearney’s complaint in your issue of 
January 7 of the treatment by the newspapers of his cor- 
recting letters raises the question what is to be done in such 
and similar cases, which no doubt are becoming increasingly 
frequent. On the one hand, the newspaper is not a common car- 
rier and, on the other hand, resort to the advertising columns 
is at best an expensive and an inadequate remedy. With the 
rising cost of newspaper production a limit must be placed upon 
the items which the management does not itself select, and 
yet with the potent force of the press in forming public opinion 
ind the impossibility of reaching such opinion except through 
a gradually contracting press there is being brought about a 
condition that should call for serious thought. Maybe the radio 
will do something toward a solution. It is noticeable how few 
“communications” the papers print these days. 

It may be that since the tendency of daily newspaper pro- 
duction is toward monopoly, legislation will be in order that 
will treat and regulate the industry like such other franchises 

banking, insurance, auctioneering, public utilities, ete.;: and 
ince the self-professed function of the press is to instruct, 


} 


nay be laying the foundation for the gradual building up of 


—, 








a jurisdiction over it by the State Board of Regents, 

authority is to license pedagogues and pedicures, coll 

schools, and if it extends to educators, why not also to « 
New York, January 10 





New Morals tor Old 


To THE EpitToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just finished looking through “Our C 
Morality” [the title in book form of The Nation’s s 
New Morals for Old]. It is a real achievement. Und 
you have been told that often enough to know it, but I w 
goon record. It is the best of all contributions to thoug 
I am sure it will create it where it never existed before. 
best of all, it sets the example of articulateness. Cert 
talking them over is the only way these everlasting pri 
are going to be triumphed over. It used to be the wome: 
were dumb; now it is the men who are inclined to seek de! 
silence. The greatest obstacle to adjustment and to hap; 
that marriage offers is, I believe, the difficulty of any rea! 
which seems very often to follow upon it. 

Congratulations! 

Washington, D. C., January 9 FLORENCE BOEckK: 
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Contributors to This Issue 


R. F. DIBBLE, author of “Strenuous Americans,” has w: 
ten a biography of John L. Sullivan, which will app: 
in the spring. 

ELLEN LA MOTTE is the author of “The Backwas! 
War” and “The Ethics of Opium.” as 

LEWIS MUMFORD is a contributor to current maga 
and author of “A History of Utopias.” 














HILMAR STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH, author of “The Ant! 
cite Question,” is the co-author with Sally C. Wood of M 
forthcoming book, “Union Community Control.” W 

IRWIN EDMAN as philosopher and poet is well know: li 
readers of The Nation. vA 

HERBERT W. HORWILL is a Liberal British journalist wit n 
a considerable American experience. 

THEODORE STANTON is a member of the Agen Acad K! 
of Arts, Letters, and Sciences. tl 

JACOB ZEITLIN is associate professor of English at t MT 
University of Illinois. te 

0! 
i] 
° d 
Is Monogamy Feasible? 

For the benefit of the 450 New York subscribers w! g 
were not able to secure seats at the third Nation Dinner { 
and those out-of-town readers who would have liked to b 
present, we are printing a limited edition of the sten h 
graphic report of the speeches and discussion. This will f 
be in the form of a twenty-four page pamphlet. Pri [ 
35 cents. Order from The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York. ’ 











Warning! 
Four hundred and fifty people applied for seats at 
the Third Nation Dinner too late. There are sti! 


good seats left for the Fourth Dinner, February 13 
Telephone Whitehall 7730. 











Books and Plays 








Ballet Sehi ( | 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


Fawns in the winter wood 
Who feel their horns, and 
Swans whom the bleakening mood 
Of evening stirs 
Tall flowers that unfurl 
As a moth, driven, flies, 
Flowers with the breasts of a girl, 
And sea-cold eyes— 

The bare bright mirrors glow 

For their enchanted shapes. 

Each is a flame, and so, 

Like flame, escapes. 


First Glance 


MONG autobiographies of another day few deserve 

A edition more than the “Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick’ (London: John Lane; 10/6). Finished just be- 
re the death of Bewick in 1828, the “Memoir” was n 
iblished at all until 1862, and in recent years it has bee: 
ather difficult to come across. Printed now in a tall, ligh 
volume with an introduction by Selwyn Image and with 
numerous illustrations from Bewick’s own woodcuts, it 
should assist—if any assistance is necessary—in fixing 
‘eputation of one of the most engaging of English artists 
The late Austin Dobson never lost an opportunity to speak 
f Bewick; his book on the artist and his pupils, together 
with his “Vignette” on the famous tail-pieces, undoubted]; 
lid much to promote the vogue of the “Select Fables,” the 
“Quadrupeds,” and the “British Birds.” And it is gratif) 
ng to see more and more Bewick items in the lists of En: 
lish booksellers. But Bewick, unfortunately, is still un 
known to many who would prize him as the thing he strove 
to be, an accurate imitator of nature, even if they were not 
interested in him as the man who at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century revived the art of the woodcut and sent it 
yn its modern way. To such persons he could have no better 
introduction than the present volume, which tells his stor 
in simple terms and perfectly reveals the shrewd yet gentle 
disposition behind all of his many works. 
boy on a farm at Cherryburn Bewick evinced his 
two enthusiasms which never afterward flagged 
for drawing, though he had never seen anyon 
else draw; the other was for nature, though doubtless h: 
had never heard any of his neighbors say two good words 
for that abstraction. He found himself “figuring whatever 
[ had seen” on gravestones, the floor of the church porch, 
the flags of the hearth at home, and the walls of nearb 
houses. And as he grew up he not only continued to wor! 
with ink and crayon; he went forever about the countr: 
storing his mind with images of things which delighted 
him. The early pages of his ‘“Memoir” call the roll of these 

men and boys hunting, and animals hunted; sheep herded 
by himself both in tame and in wild places; the decaying 
houses of the gentry; hollow trees at the bend of a stream, 
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and boys wading there or crossing on stilts; anglers’ rods 
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stuck in the turf; riders with saddle-bags; cockfigh 
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the net impression that these writers give is that they are talk- these writers are working is not a rigid code but a flexibl. 
ing, not houting, and talking out of adult intelligence and They insist, and unanswerably, that when the race fails to n Ti 
relevant information. The articles, which originally appeared of love a success it has failed to make of life a good, a 
in the pages of The Nation, offer an interesting intimation as existence a possible, and the chief possible, happiness. 
to how moral questions might be fruitfully dealt with. The IRWIN Ep) 
tangles of industry, of marriage and divorce, of education and Wat 
government, will never be solved by unction or indignation. . 7 
If we are ever t find some congenial order for our lives we American C,overnment [ Pp to Date 
t look into the chaos of our experience, and the clamoring 7" = 
of our own hearts, and eek there the means and the ends of a A bongs Gove rnment and Politics. By : narles A. 7 
regenerative wisdom. Fourth edition. The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 
Various minds and trainings are gathered here to throw \ R. BEARD has a conscience. He has resisted the t 
i light of fact and the heat of sinceri on the problem of . tion which besets the author of every textbook that 
ex. The lights vary in brilliance, intensity, and precision. constant demand to leave well enough alone. If it main‘ 
! doubt whether ar yon who had ever traveled, or read Locke a steady sale, why put oneself to the trouble of revising, 
or Hume or the daily newspapers, would find anything new in less rewriting it? The other day I had occasion to consult r 
what Bertrand Russell has to say about Styles in Ethics. But useful manual of American government which was first 
will be reminded by that live lucidity which is Mr. Russell’s about twenty years ago. I wanted to bring up to dat 
rift that there are style , not et rnities, in ethics. He will have knowledge of certain features of the American political syster 
his attention recalled to the fact that many of our traditional which have been greatly developed during the last two dec 
modes in sex relations are simply stones in that “prison house To my surprise and disappointment I found that the 
n which the source of poetry and beauty and life is incarcerated edition, bearing a quite recent date, was identical wit 
by priests in black gowns.” The rapid unnoticed increase in first except for a new preface. During the whole of this ( 
the ease of divorce will be offered to him by Mr. Arthur Gar- val every “new edition,” so called, has been no more 
field Hays as evidence that revolutionary changes in our laws reprint. One might as well republish, without alteratio: 
and behavior occur unnoticed, “while our delusions persist and nineteenth-century treatise on biology or physics. 
our sense of conservatism remains satisfied.” The foreign student of American affairs is especially har 
Some familiar questions about men and women are broached capped by this lazy perpetuation of the obsolete and obsolescen: 
and tentatively answered by anthropologists like Goldenweiser American readers, from their recollection of the course of 
and Vaerting. The latter reinforces her well-known thesis that events, can supply the necessary corrections and additions f 
the physically dominant sex is determined by the economic and themselves to a great extent. But the stranger, who does 1 
social conditions of the society in which men and women live. read an American paper every day of his life, is main] 
Mr. Goldenweiser deals with the old question as to the reasons pendent on textbooks for his information on constitutional ar 
for the relative scarcity of genius among women. This he political changes. If he has to trust to a mere reproductior 
seine tm te a leew tobe of variability among females, but twenty-year-old information he is left entirely in the dark a 
also by their exclusion from cultural activities in the past, and such important matters as the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Ei; 
by a tendency toward a limitation to the “concrete, the technical, teenth, and Nineteenth amendments, the increasing practic« 
and the haman.” direct government in state and local affairs, the introduction 
Those essays in the volume are really arresting, however, a budget system at Washington, the Federal Reserve Act, 
which show their authors engaged in regarding sex, like any the new provisions for naturalization. 
other impulse or human capacity, as the difficult and recalci- He therefore owes Mr. Beard hearty thanks for ur | 
trant material of a beautiful and flowering art of life. Mr. taking the laborious task of overhauling his treatise on “Amer L 


in a quietly impressive essay 
What makes contempo- 
with sex 
and concern with a realizing 


Krutch makes this general point 
on Modern Modern Fiction. 
rary interesting is not their preoccupation 


Love and 
novelists 
emancipation but their eagernes 
irt of love. And the is echoed in different language 
and in different contexts by Floyd Dell and Ludwig 
We have killed, according to Mr. Dell, the possibility of genuine 


same theme 
Lewisohn. 


d free extra-marital friendships between men and women by 
revarding such relations as sins or as sacraments. We have 


idded to the difficulty, says Mr. Lewisohn, of that rare felicity, 


a rfect union between soul and soul, body and body, by erect- 
ns i ? pectab bond fetters that an wicked, killing, and 
obseen 

lhe same melodious ideal seems to stir most of the writers 
n this volume. The only resort to moral theories or moral 
codes is for the help they may provide toward complete per- 


where all is, 


Wi er 


onalities and complete lives, in so far as may be, 


rich, creative, and significant. the protoplasmic basis 


of life and happiness is twisted and awry, there is little hope 
hat the other interests of our lives will be a fluent music. 
\s Mrs. Leavenworth points out, the good and the gay have 


been forever separated in theory; the respectable and the lovely 


have been at war in the world In their new freedom, Edwin 


Mu r asi Ss, are 


laves, along with 


women simply freeing themselves to become the 


men, of 


a standardized, meaningless world? 


Love is an intrinsic, tormenting, and inalienable beauty. 


It is the dangerous source of all possible good. To succeed in 
it is to turn the intensity of animal fire into the most personal 


The new morality of sex toward which 


glories. 


ntimate ol 





can Government and Politics’—a work which, on its first 
pearance, in 1910, deservedly gained a place in the front rar \ 
The indeed, has not 

largely The author’s diligence in the 
of the times exhibits itself in every chapt 

In addition to discussing the changes above mentioned, he not 

and estimates the significance of, such matters as the formatio: S 
of the farm bloc, the power of the La Follette group in 

Senate, the civil-service reform embodied in last year’s Clas 

Act, the Comptroller contempt-of-court ca 
Daugherty’s use of the injunction, the Governor of Oklaho: 
proclamation of military rule, the use of the 


book, only been completely revised 
rewritten. 


make it abreast 


effort 


fication Craig 
radio in ¢ 
tioneering, and President Coolidge’s methods in building up 
political machine. He utilizes, among his sources, such r 
the letters of Walter 
K. Lane. He is eve n 
from mah 


publicaticns as Hines Page and Frank 
modern enough to draw an illustrat 
jong! 

The author shows his possession of a conscience in anot 
He is not afraid to strip off the coating of |} 
of the real working of the An 
ean political system from the reader who trusts to the ex} 
tions of it by writers who are above all things careful to a’ 
a suspicion of unpatriotic heterodoxy. I that si 
people will question whether he is hundred-per-cent Ameri 


respect also. 


bug which conceals so much 


imagine 


but no one can doubt that he is hundred-per-cent honest, 


for that quality, again, the foreign student will owe hin 
unusual debt of gratitude. 


so i 
tO lege! 


Mr. Beard does not hesitate, for instance, to refer 


as legends. It was “a story,” he says, of Governor Coolidg 
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n a police strike that 



















































a wholesome protest against 1 t : ‘ 
therwise, of the right of freedon t ‘ I ! rred 102] 1 
He gives ample evidence for his statement that f I iy ( 1de } with 
practice, during American participation in the W nd ¢ N: lhe 
‘or and for many months afterward, federal authorit proceedings are chronicled in a pretty edition-de-luxe volun 
ed fast and loose” with the principles of | r face f the delicate pen of that gt ful poet 
rth in the Constitution. He reaches the startling the Comtesse de Noailles, and whose istration {1 thre 
warrantable, conclusion that a certain judg f ] ng per ft G ! rtist Bar lo 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors means that f ! - 
» expression of opinion, “aliens have the status f ( 
riticizes the assumption of militar ina fice! 
an claim special authority on foreign policy. “It I 
ness,” he points out, “to determine ; we s the + ‘ 
engines of war are necessary for defense and off 
certain circumstances. It is the business of the > 
nle to decide what kind of foreign policy is to be pur 
is candid enough, too, to “put aside all rhetoric” in } v One "' ~~ Ie ; - 
ussion of the Monroe Doctrine, and to recognize that. ’ ravi entra sUTOP 
, its present official interpretation brings the entire Car ( ( j | I} 
in region within the sphere of the national suprema Vv ¢ f t E ) 
ae , 


ted States and involves the protection, by the United Stat The Great Bet { tadt ‘ 
rnment, of the extensive commercial and industrial int McB ( 

of American capitalists in Mexico and Central Amer PIR ACING + , o . a 

gh nominally independent, Haiti, Santo Domingo, | 


\ragua are, he declares, for practical purposes protectorat« ayes . Rid j ee ' li 
the United States, dominated, if not governed, by the Stat 
partment under the military power of the President, withou =e a th, 
: ny sanction having been given by Congress to this “somew! ; we . 
malous situation.” Mr. Beard, in short, has obeyed t priate a - nas .¢ 
ious injunction, “Clear your mind of cant,” and that alor a 


far to make this volume an especially valuable and trus! a = 


rthy guide to any reader, native or foreign, who wishes 1 ee Ghee :; 
the American political system as it really is. — 

HERBERT W. Horwi i sai iaiie tae ilies hop 

He A vu 


Modern ‘Troubadours o] 


Jasmin d’Argent. Concours de Poésies: 1924. Au any 
Sauriac. the impe 
( Rigo-Rago Agenés. Nouvelle Edition. Charles Rat admirer of 7 
Agen: Ferran. al contempt 
aoa we in the United States are doing everything v any’s gre 
can to blot out the foreign tongues in our midst—a | is able t 
» a New York alderman seriously proposed to make it The 
demeanor to speak in public any other language than E: was all but t for ¢ 
in all parts of France, especially in Brittany and in 1 ipreme 
South and Southeast, there have long been organized effort Thus the 
tur the tvrannie r 7 


’ 


g the intellectuals to preserve the crumbling but pic 





ie and ancient dialects. Jasmin in Gascony during the 
f of the last century and Mistral in Provence during + ne Wo 
ond half are, perhaps, the most outstanding figures in t! wealths 
aissance of the French patois. The touching struggle be ealn va 
en the aesthetic past and the prosaic present is still gol became 
An interesting example of it is now being furnished diplomat H 
n, the quaint capital of medieval Agenais, where o1 n all t = 
leading lawyers, M. Jacques Amblard, has given new lif Vv giving the Gi 
the dialect which his fellow-townsman, “the barber t legat 
jues Jasmin, made famous in Louis Philippe’s tim 
The society which he established in 1920 offers each vear 
some one of the historic chateaux of the region—and } f the war. E kK 
this part of France is in such relics of the past!—a sul the notorious § 
ption ball, on which festive occasion the committee of ters, busily « 

ty also distributes the annual prizes for poetry in br 
ench and patois awarded by a jury composed of M. Ma with her surplus of f 
vost of the French Academy, chairman; M. Amblard, secre intil d ntent 

and college professors and men and women of lette: , id not discs 
region. The prize consists of a dainty jewel represen‘ conce} 4 
ismine blossom much more artistically fashioned than t many. Austria was bu 
ers of the famous Jeux Floraux of the neighboring city of Half measures, coming 
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nished the world with evidence of the impotence of Austria’s 
rulers. 

In his introductory note Viscount Haldane calls the book 
“very brilliant.” It is in fact an absorbingly interesting ac- 
count of the collapse of Central Europe, couched in language 
which in its picturesqueness and dramatic force makes the book 
tand out conspicuously among the great mass of war annals. 
Although, quite obviously, the author was working with the aid 
of material held at his disposal by Marshal Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorff, and therefore felt duty-bound to elevate the marshal to a 
higher plane of distinction than is due him, one cannot ques- 
tion that in other respects he gave an exceedingly accurate 
account of the last days of the existence of Mitteleuropa. In 
two subsequent volumes which as yet have appeared only in 
German, “The Chaos” and “The Road Toward Catastrophe,” the 
author surveys the events of the post-armistice period in much 
the same vein as he has opened here. 

A vivid account of the collapse of the Asiatic dominion of 
Greece is given in Mr. Bierstadt’s book. His contention is that 
the United States is guilty of the “betrayal” of Greece by dis- 
avowing President Wilson’s promises concerning the nationali- 
ties of Turkey and the occupation by the Greeks of a part of 
Anatolia. The author’s explanation is that the interests of 
American industrial and banking potentates are so closely 
bound up with Turkish supremacy in Asia Minor and with the 
present Turkish policy of oil and railway concessions that, for 
their sake, official America disregarded the interests of educa- 
tional and mission workers who, we are assured, had been 
demanding active military intervention in Asiatic Turkey and 
the armed protection of Smyrna’s Greek occupying forces. 
American imperialism, he contends, is responsible for the fail- 
ure of this country to defend Greek militarism in Asia Minor 
American men-of-war. 

Mr. Bierstadt comments at great length on an article 
printed some time ago in The Nation and entitled The Turkish 
Myth, written in defense of the Moslem civilization. In con- 
nection with this article Mr. Bierstadt reiterates his belief that 
there is not a grain of real evidence to support the contention 
that Turkey has turned over a new leaf in her internal policy 
and more particularly in her attitude toward the Greeks, the 
Armenians, and the other nationalities. His arguments in 
favor of using American guns against Turkey suggest that in 
his great compassion for the educational and missionary inter- 
ests of humanity he would not be averse to seeing all the incor- 
rigible Turks exterminated “pro gloria Dei.” ‘ 
EMIL LENGYEL 


with 


Drama and Morals 


C‘umedy and Conscience after the Restoration. By Joseph Wood 

Krutch. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 
\ R. KRUTCH set himself in this book to discover the extent 
4 to which the transition from the ideals of the Restoration 
drama to those of the drama of sentiment at the end of the 
seventeenth century was due to the attacks of Jeremy Collier. 
The problem was somewhat arbitrarily conceived. Collier’s at- 
tack, as Mr. Krutch fully recognizes, was directed against the 
very life of the drama. The indecencies of the ruling comedy 
supplied him with damaging ammunition. He bent on 
destruction and not on cleansing, and there is no evidence that 
any comfort at all to the playwrights of the new 
The only result that could be expected from his censori- 
Ss was a purification of tone, and this need not have car- 
ried with it any alteration in the spirit of comedy. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that Mr. should 
shift ground and inquire into other causes to account for the 
change that took place. 

Primarily he sees the change as a protest against the im- 
Collier’s 


was 


he gave 
school. 


ousnes 


Krutch’s investigation 


morality of Restoration plays, originating before 
and availing itself of Collier as an accidental but 


with Professor 


pamphlet 


powerful ally. In this explanation he takes issue 





ee 


3ernbaum, who in his “Drama of Sensibility” imputes a 
satiric, and therefore moral, intention to dramatists like W, 
erley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh. Mr. Krutch’s view of 
plays as, with rare exceptions, reproducing cynically and 
dently the licentious and debauched manners prevailing 


court of Charles II is the more plausible, but Prof 
Bernbaum is much nearer the heart of the matter wh. 
comes to accounting for the rise and vogue of sentim 


comedy. There are, undeniably, quite different conceptior 
human nature at the bottom of the two schools. In stating : 
difference, in tracing the earlier manifestations of sentimen: 
ism, and in relating its developments in the comedy of 
eighteenth century to parallel developments in fiction, essay, an; 
moral philosophy, Professor Bernbaum has given much 
more thoughtful and satisfactory account of the phenome: 
To dismiss his discussion with a casual phrase in the con 
ing pages is not fair to the work of a predecessor and is, more. 
over, not in accordance with the procedure which may proper), 
be looked for in a study of this character, which is not a | 
erary essay but a piece of methodical research. It is, we regre: 
to add, a typical failing. We have a right to look for, but 
do not find a systematic summary of the work of other scholar: 
on the subject such as should make us aware of what is new 
and what familiar in Mr. Krutch’s findings. His additions t 
our knowledge consist of fuller descriptions than exist elsewhere 
of the Collier controversy, the activities of the Society for th. 
Reformation of Manners, and the various official measures taker 
to regulate the stage. He also with much elaboration makes 4 
point of the growth of criticism as a factor in the transforma 
tion of comedy, but the critical dogmas that he discovers are 
those of the neo-classical school and have no special releva: 
to sentimentalism. So much having been said of the shortcom- 
ings of his work, it is only fair to Mr. Krutch to add that | 
critical estimates of plays and playwrights are sound ani 
pointed. 

The book has two useful bibliographies, one of crit 
works published between 1660 and 1700 (from which we n 
the omission of David Abercromby’s quite significant “Dis 
course of Wit” of 1685), and one of the Collier controver 
There is no general bibliography bearing upon later discus 
of Restoration Comedy, and no index. 

JACOB ZEITLIN 


Books in Brief 


Der Kaplan. Aufzeichnungen aus einem Leben. 
Bernhart. Miinchen: Musarion Verlag. 

Germany’s enormous post-war literary output has been, 
largely, as confused and disquieting as her troubled politica! 
and economic condition might have led one to expect. But san 
hopeful, and beautiful books have been written in Germany 
the last few years, and one of the finest of them is this record 
of the ’prentice years of a young Catholic chaplain. It is for 
the most part spiritual autobiography, dimmed on every page b: 
doubt, hardship, and injustice, but everywhere devout and loving 
and instructive. 


By Joseph 


The Tragedy of Hungary. By Louis K. Birinyi. Published b) 
the Author. $3. 

In the guise of an appeal for world peace the author pr 
sents the case of the Hungarian Hitlerites. He is of the opin 
that feudal Hungary as it existed before the war was a bul- 
wark of democracy and that its oppression of the nationaliti: 
was a myth invented by foreign agitators. The present r 
tionary regime of Admiral Horthy has the unbounded confiden 
of the author. All the well-known stock phrases of the Hun- 
garian reactionaries are to be found in this book, which in add 
tion to its very pronounced bias against liberalism in Hungat 
The author succeeded 
that the cause he advocates 


is full of positive errors. in making 


Senator La Follette believe 
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must have acted under the impre 


f Mr. Birinvi to the Senate some a , vg M : THE REFORGING OF RL 


4 7 pane Y 7 Stop natalrt } + +} sy é . — ~ = , . 
rthy cause. Unfortunately this is n th ast I f By Edwin W. Hullinger 
| 9 es, a > ‘ 7, ee ‘ . 
ism,” and “international understanding 
+t devices intended t =e ae oe ae " | 
ent aevices iIntenaed lO eniis tne suppor ot ! g " } 
anti-pacifism and anti-liberalism in Hung 





THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF 


Dram: | 
aan SOVIET RUSSIA | 


Mr. Hampden’'s Othello By Prof. A. L. P. Dennis 
\ R. WALTER HAMPDEN’S admirable product ' nadvertent 


4 “Othello” (Shubert Theater) is completely without 
play with an admirat E. P. DUTTON & CO, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


He seems to have approached the | W 4 
er]; which, however intense, was still “this lolat 
ave believed that it possessed no difficulties or myste: a ae 


rret solvable by intelligence. He has given it a setting w 
beautiful but entirely realistic, and he has given it an int 
pretation to match. Nowhere is there any attempt to r T MipWINTER I K NUMBER OF THE NATION 

1eW either hero or villain above the human level or to make 


her than human actors in an essentially realistic tale. H 


ere Othello is a man cast in the heroic mold and majesti i ' na m4 
the 1use of the strength of his passions, but without tantali , 
mysteries; even Iago, convincingly portrayed by Mr. Bal - " t ry 


Holloway, is not so much a monster of iniquity as mere}; — ' eit ‘seri a ite te Bi ' 
la nan who can find no rational basis for ethics and wh ; 
re msequently satisfy a perfectly human lust for power | 
A’ 


playing upon those less free than himself. Ir. Han ‘ 

eems to ask of his audience no preliminary prejud 

Shakespeare’s favor and to demand no concessions fron 

whose minds are essentially rational. ; 
All in all his conception is the most fruitful one | , 

because of the three great tragedies of Shakespeare 

intellectually so close to us as the tragedy of “Othel! | a creed 


fable, unlike the fable of “Macbeth,” is entirely rational, 


even stripped of its poetry it would still seem both com, 

and terrible. It moves us by its logic and it does not, li . 

“Hamlet,” require that incomparable poetry, now majestic and A Half Hour Well -Spent 

now playful, shall bewitch our minds until they are read: 

iccept not merely the superstitions of primitive religion but 

also the premises of a barbarous ethic. Perhaps the tim 

come (as the great enemy of bardology would doubtless mai: 

tain) when Othello’s maddened rage at the thought of the ne 

treachery of his wife will seem to us as unreasonable as I 

Hamlet’s horror over the mere fact that his mother has mar- 

ried her husband’s brother, or his feeling, drawn from the ol TI: | stp (fj : Ni: 
Che dnanrhester Guardian 


barbarian code, that only a personal revenge can bring peace 


4 


to his father’s ghost. But that time is not yet. We may, ree 
it is true, when Othello cries out present 

Oh curse of marriage, vorl 

That we can call these delicat reatures ou 

And not their appetite _ 


revolt a little at the ideal of possession there implied. We 
may feel that here as elsewhere Shakespeare’s concepti 
feminine character and of the place of woman in the schem: ie 
of things was narrowly masculine and, turning our backs upon seid 
what was once the conventional opinion, confess that ; 
traits of women are less understanding than those of 
Yet these are minor matters. Time has put no impassable 
between us and the passion with which the tragedy 


cerned; Othello is almost a modern hero. THE MAN 


Doubtless the play is to us a more complicated one than . da 
wew Y 
t was to most of Shak are’s ( temporal | 
generations the critics make it over by stressing some CH R ¢ 
“ft 


that 


aspect of its implications, but the fact remains tha 

be made over without, apparently, reading into it anything 
which was not already there. To those who saw it on 
representation it needed no explanation, for it was 





merely a story of natural revenge; to us it is mors 
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We sympathize with Othello as we would sympathize with no 
because we see in him something more than 
jealousy. Another might seem to be 
faith, but how could this Moor, 
have any knowledge upon 


ordinary man, 
the victim of ordinary 
justly damned for his too little 
new to civilization and new to women, 
to base faith? The meaning of Desdemona’s charm and 
to him, like the Venetian 


unknown. He had no experience to tell 


which 


youth wa meaning of the strange 


civilization, whol! 


whether good or evil lay behind it, and whether in leaving his 


own world of rough virtue for the world of sophistication and 
polish he was entering upon a new and beautiful existence or 
merely falling victim to a corruption which was only out- 
wardly fair. Desdemona he considered as a symbol and a 
! ( | ( \ i ! ill \ u d be 4 | if sh 

wa | would | fa! al wa ; come again.” In- 
finitely more than the mere faith of a wife hung in the balance, 
for faith in mankind was at stake. His revenge was a revenge 
not against her but against ciety because her apparent 
treachery did more than wound his vanity. It told him that 
the whole existence which he tested by her was rotten and that 
there was nothing in all the world which he, a fighter, could 
hink w fichting for. Mr. Hampden was given by nature 





the majestic voice and bearing necessary to make Othello 
in his defeat, and intelligence has enabled him to use 
We are not likely to see soon a better “Othello.” 

“Isabel” (Empire Theater) is a comedy which is trar 
from the but which seems consistently to give t} . 
pression of being English. The dialogue is obviously writt | 
the mode! furnished by Oscar Wilde, and those who a) : 
customed to remark of anything witty that it is “like W rep 
will be 
current comedy has dialogue which holds to so high a 
of intellectual brilliance. The first act of Barrie’s unfin 
(and unfinishable) mystery play “Shall We Join the Ladi It 
is offered as a curtain raiser. It has its thrills, 
once remarked, there does not point in a 
riddles which have no answer. At the Forty-ninth Si 
Theater the moon-faced Balieff entertains with a new 
formance of Russian vaudeville which is played with the 


German, 


reminded that his quality was a very special one. \ Li 


but, as 


seem much 


has made his company fa 
(Apollo Theater), in which 


gaiety and the same art which 
“The Vale of Contentment” 
jorie Rambeau has elected to appear, is a sweetly sentin 
story not too convincingly written. 


JOSEPH Woop Kru 
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MOTION PICTURE FOR NATION READERS 


educated to the best in drama and art 
will find an unusual delight in 
“The L Laugh” 
e ast aug EMIL JENNINGS 


Rivoli Theatre—Week of Jan. 25 
Rialto Theatre—Week of Feb. 1 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


{66 Grand St. Telephone Drydock Tbié 
First Play of the Repertory Season 


“THE LITTLE CLAY CART” 


A Classic Oriental Comedy 
(except Mon.) 
Orchestra $1.50. 


Matinee Saturds; 
Balcony $1.00, 75c. 


ivery Eve. 











RITZ 18th Street, West of Broadway. 
Evenings, 8:30. Matinees, Wed. Sat., 2 


GEORGE ARLISS 


in John Galsworthy’s 
“Old English.” 











Actors’ Theatre Production 
{“Perfect CANDIDA at 


The Da 


Actors’ Theatre”—Burns Mantle, 


News 
| Bernard Shaw's comedy masterpiece now being played for 


i limited engagement every evening and matinees Wednes 
fay and Saturday at the 48th Street Theatre. 








ARTHUR HOPKINS 


“WHAT PRICE ys 


new Play by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE |; agp ot Ay 











| MUSIC BOX THEATRE #0. 255! hss ol "4.0 


SAM Harris Presents IrvING tole FourTH pet Al 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


! by John Murray Anderson 
“A MASTE RPI ECE” says Alexander Woolleott.—Eve. Sun. 











When writing to 





presents . 





B’WAY 


EMPIRE ee ee ae "—. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 we 


MARGARET LAWRENCE in “ISABEL” A 


and 


J. M. BARRIE’S : 
“SHALL WE JOIN the LADIES?” : 


WOLVE 


Yiddish Art Theater, 2 








By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Author of “Jean Christophe.” 
7th St. & Madison Ave. Friday 


8:30, Sat. & Sun., 2:30 & 8:3! y 
Five performances weekly. c 
Complete Synopsis in English Available. t 








APOLLO THEATRE. *- 4248+ Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
TOM WILKES Presents 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
in “THE VALLEY of CONTENT” 


by Blanche Upright. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 














| OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 











EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, A.B.; A.M.; Ph.D. 


Professor of Zoology at Princeton University 
Will Deliver a Course of Six Lectures at 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
On Thursday Evenings, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, 
March 5 and 12, at 8:15 
“Heredity and Environment in the Development 
of Human Personality.” 
pe ig se bag 50, can be secured in advance at the office of the 


Communit Ch Avenue admission, 85 cents. 


Singie 
Of Bracial Interest to All Social Workers. 








LABOR TEMPLE SCHOGL Annual Dinner and Discussion 


ALDINE CLUB, Sth Ave. Bldg., 7 p.m., Feb. 3rd. 
Speakers: Harry Emerson Fosdick, Stephen S. Wise, 
Heywood Broun, A. J. Muste, John Cowper Powys, 
Edmund B. Chaffee, Will Durant. 


$2.50, obtainable at 239 E. 





14th St. | 


Tickets 
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International Relations Section 









The Peril of Spain 


URING the recent revoit against Spain aul 
|) Mowrer paid a visit to the Sultan of the Riff 


impressions from _ the 


; + AI 
"YI? . 
yricit his 


The state known as the Riff is a rebel state, and en} 


y 


no formal recognition on the part of foreign g 


It is not, as has sometimes been im- 
i, a republic but a primitive Mos- C 
despotism, an adventure in Afri- ae 
statecraft. And yet it is a state, / 
a state’s attributes, which are, 


marily, the power of self-defense, 
power to collect taxes, and the 
wer to enforce order. 
Its absolute head is the Sultan, Abd ‘ 


el Krim, by whose abilities it was or- aaa \ 
nized, and on whose prestige and \ ~N 


ower its existence apparently de- 
ends. This remarkable man is forty- 
two years old. His father was cadi— 
hat is, judge—at Ajdir, the scattered 
village which is now the Riff capital, 
on the shores of Alhucemas Bay, in 
he land of the Sons of Uriaghel. 
\bd el Krim was educated in the re- 
ligious school at Fez, then became 
cadi in the Spanish town of Melilla,  pyjy,9 de Rivera. Spa 
n the North African coast. During 
the World War he was imprisoned 
‘or nearly a year by the Spaniards for “talking Moroc 


been defeated hy 


ndependence.”’ 

Abd el Krim has never been out of Morocco but once, when 
made a brief trip to Malaga in Spain, but he speaks Spar 
well, and knows something of European ways through his long 

He warned them, he told me, 


t} 


contact with the Spanish. 
they were heading toward “a new Cuba” in the Riff, because + 
their failure to understand native psychology, but they gave no 
heed. In 1920 he went back into the Riff and found it teeming 
General Sylvestre’s ill-fated column of 20,000 men 
idvaneed. At Anual it was ambushed, cut off, and destroyed 
the Riffain tribesmen. 
“Who planned the Riffain victory?” I asked Abd el Krin 
“God planned it,” he answered, “but I was present.” 
Anual was the foundation of Abd el Krim’s prestige and of 
new North African State, which, whether one likes it or 
The booty of the Riffain victory—guns, am: 
tion, supplies, trinkets, money, mules—was not dispersed and 
vasted, but collected and stored. The loosely associated tril 
were first confederated, then welded together around Abd e! 
Krim’s tribe, the Sons of Uriaghel. 
Order has been estab 


with revolt. 


now exists. 


Feuds between famili 
d tribes have been abolished. 
The Koranic taxes are collected, and Koranic justice is enf 
rigidly. Life and property and travel, in the Riff itself, a: 
safe, 
7 +5 


Two years ago, claiming relationship with the old 


4] 
family of Morocco, Abd el Krim had himself proclaimed Sult 
“the first real Sultan of Morocco since Abdul Aziz, befor 

ming of the French.” 
“What,” I inquired, “are the 


9 


Majesty’s state? 


natural frontiers of Your 


. “It is war,” he answered, “which will decide. \1] 
untries were small to begin with—Britain, France, Amer 
Rome, Greece, Carthage.” 
The Riffain army is equipped wholly with material cap- 
red from the Spanish. There are many cannon and machir 





umns, and i 
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The Spar 
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be like this. 


tramways 


You will see a fine, modern city, with 


“it will not 
and ~—like Paris 


And the Sultan will give you a house and a horse 


a harbor and handsome buildings 
or London. 
and a wife, and you may come here for your annual holidays, to 
enjoy our climate.” 

3ut powerful illusions! 


part in the development of any state is 


Touching illusions? Perhaps. 
Who 


due 


shall say what 
to actual material strength, and what part to illusion, or 
We shall hear 


two elements are to be separated? 


f the Riff and of its able Sultan. 


now these 


more ¢ 


British Imperialism in China 


ERTRAND RUSSELL’S article reprinted from the New 
Leader The Nation of November 5 has 
aroused considerable comment. The following letter of Sir 
Charles Stewart Addis to the Morning Post (London) of Oc- 
tober 9 was sent us by the British Library of Information 
New York) which considers Mr. Russell’s article a “serious 
attack on the government of Hongkong.” 


(London) in 


Sir: I do not propose here to discuss the spirit animating 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article on British Imperialism in China, 
in the New Leader, of September 19. My purpose is rather to 
test, by an examination of the facts on which he relies, the com- 
petence of Mr. Russell to pass judgment on the objects and 
methods of British policy in the Far East. 

Sun Yat-sen is an idealist who pays too little attention to 
facts, and his idealism has been responsible for much bloodshed 
and misery. His attempts to enforce on the neighboring prov- 
ince of Kuangsi, for instance, a government in accordance with 
his ideas have been bitterly resented by its inhabitants, and 
have led to the most complete disorder. Many of the Cantonese 
strongly desire his overthrow, and, to maintain himself in 
power, he has to depend largely on the support of mercenaries 
from Hunan and other provinces, who have not the slightest 
interest in the principles at stake, and have to be allowed, as 
the price of their loyalty to Sun, to prey on the Cantonese. It 
may be noted that, whatever may be Sun’s ideas with regard to 
opium and gambling, he has not been able to suppress the opium 
trade in Canton, and that the profits from gambling houses are 
one of the perquisites of his mercenaries. ‘ 

It is not correct to say that the British in Hongkong regard 
Sun with enmity, or to accuse them of carrying on propaganda 


against him or of fomenting rebellion. Sun has before now 
been a refugee in Hongkong, and it is felt that his intrigues 
there among the Chinese show ingratitude, but there is no 


such thing as enmity against him. 

The reference to slavery is misleading. The so-called slave 
girls, known as Mui Tsai, are bought, when young, from poor 
They treated, and, 
when grown up, are discharged with a dowry to enable them 


peasants. are almost invariably kindly 


to marry suitably. Their lot compares favorably with that 


of children employed in Chinese factories. 


The Cassel Agreement of 1921 was 
of Britis] 


power at Canton, on whom no pressure was brought to assent 


negotiated by a group 


) and Chinese capitalists with the government then in 


to it. In point of fact, it was not favored by British officials in 
China. In accordance with the terms of the concession, a large 


handed the 
to be formed, and the ccmpany were to be allowed 


number of collieries were to be over to 


which was 


company 


to construct any railways they found necessary in connection 
with their work. There was no idea of handing over to them 
rail- 
way monopoly there. The concession provided that the Chinese 


the existing railways in Kuangtung, or of establishing a 


shareholders should be strongly represented on the directorate, 
and that $2,000,000 worth of shares should be allotted without 
payment to the Canton Government, the dividends to be used for 
educational and other purposes beneficial to the inhabitants of 
Kuang the Canton Govern- 


ti) r 
tung 


Shortly afterwards, however, 








= 






ment was overthrown by Sun, who insisted on such dras: 
modification of the terms of the concession as would, if 
cepted, have rendered it valueless to the concessionnaires. | 
tracted negotiations ensued, but, as there was no hope of 
taining better terms, they were dropped. The suggestion 
the failure of these negotiations was the cause of British en 
toward Sun Yat-sen is entirely baseless. In fact, though 
culties have arisen from time to time, the colony of Hongk 
has been remarkably successful in maintaining good neighb 
relations with the present Canton authorities. 

The great shipping strike was to a great extent due to 
uncompromising attitude of the three shipping companies (1 
British and one Chinese), which refused to meet the seame: 
Sun interfered in a most unwarrantable fa 





representatives. 
ion, and his agents in Hongkong stirred up a general str 
which the Chinese, for the most part through intimidation, w 
induced to join. Eventually the shipping strike was sett 
through the good offices of the British Consul General at Car 
ton, who was persona grata with both sides to it. 

The so-called Fascist militia, a most misleading descript 
is an organization of volunteer units formed by the merchan: 
and chambers of commerce, on much the same lines as simi 
organizations in other parts of China, and with the same }; 
pose, namely, to provide a means of protection against pirat 
and bandits, the other preoccupations of the Canton Gove: 
ment not allowing them to deal effectively with this proble: 
The movement grew very rapidly, and alarmed Sun, who was 
perfectly aware of the very widespread dissatisfaction with his 
regime, and feared lest the volunteers might eventually al 
themselves with Ch’en Chiung-ming and make an effort 
supersede his Government. This was the cause of the confisc: 
tion of the arms which arrived for the volunteers on the No 
wegian ship Hav. Ch’en is an alliance with the Peking Gov- 
ernment, and his advent to power would mean the end of the 
independent Canton Government. The Hongkong and Shangha 
Bank and their manager at Canton are not connected with the 
volunteer movement. Indeed, it would be most unwise for 
foreign commercial institution to meddle in Chinese politics. I! 
appears, however, that their Canton compradore, a Chinese i: 
termediary in the bank’s native business, was involved, but 
purely in a private capacity, as were many other prominent 
Chinese. 

Canton cannot be described as being divided into a foreigr 
and a native quarter. At one end of the city, however, 0: 
rather of the suburbs, there is a small artificial island know: 
as Shameen, which has been set apart for foreign residence, and 
is divided into two concessions, British and French. This island 
was built up on a sandbank in 1858, so as to avoid hurting th: 
susceptibilities of the Chinese by using part of Canton for th 
purpose. It is separated from the mainland by a narrow creek, 
which is spanned by two bridges, kept locked at night. There 
have always been a certain number of restrictions on the use 
of the island by Chinese, and it is unfortunate that the munici 
pal council of the British concession rather unwisely imposed 
certain further restrictions. These were not proposed by t! 
British Consul General, would have been well 
to veto them. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose that Sun has the support 
of all public-spirited Chinese, though his undoubted sincerits 
and his resolution command their respect. Not only in his ow 
province has he many opponents, but in the northern provinces 
there is very little sentiment in favor of him. 

Feng Yu-hsiang is not the “pet of the British and Amer 
cans in China.” He is well known, outside missionary circles, 
to be overbearing and anti-foreign, but it must be conceded that 
his troops are well trained and well disciplined, and, further, 
in pleasing contrast to the troops of some other generals, we! 
conducted. | 


who advised 


With regard to Wei-hai-wei, Mr. Russell is again at fault 
It is surprising that he should say that Mr. Balfour promised 
at the Washington Conference that it should be restored 
China 


sé 


A reference to the White Paper (Miscellane- 


at once.” 
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ous No. 1, 1922) would have shown him that what Mr. Bal- 
four said w that Great Britain proposed to hand this leased 


under “suitable conditions” similar to 
h Japan had handed back her leased territory 
of Shantung, and that he invited the Chinese 
into consuitation with the British Govern- 


territory back to China 
those under wl 
the 


in province 


Government to enter 


ment for the adjustment of these “suitable conditions.” The 
invitation was accepted, and the protracted negotiations that 
followed resulted in a deadlock. It is a mistake to assert, as 
Mr. Russell does, that the Labor Government have never heard 
of this question, or that they have failed to take it up again, 
let us hope with better prospects of success than their prede- 
cessors., 

The conclusion would appear to be that Mr. Russell has 


been betrayed into distorting the facts in order to suit his pre- 
conceived theories of what British policy in China ought to be. 


Family Relations in Soviet Russia 


By 

_F ily relations, and guardianship adopted by the Com- 
missariat of Justice and submitted for confirmation to the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR are given in 
the Moscow IJzvestia of December 21, 1924. 

According to the code the marriage age for women is fixed 
at 16 years and for men at 18 years. It is forbidden to register 
either of whom has been 
is suffering from a psychic disease, be- 

direct ascending or descending line, be- 
sisters. 


TAILS of the code of laws regulating marriage, fam- 


a marriage between persons recog- 


nized as imbecile 


or 


tween relatives on the 
tween brothers and 
Married people may have a common family name if they so 
declare at the time of registration. Otherwise they retain their 
own family names as before marriage. 
When a 


RSFSR 


1s 
of 


acquired 


of the 
a foreign country, both retain their 


marriage recvistered between a citizen 


and a citizen 


citizenship. Property by husband and wife during 


belongs to 
If either of the par- 


marriage (also in ca of unregistered marriage) 


both on the basis 


se 


of common ownership. 








ties to a marriage is in need or disabled he has a right to 
support from the other if the latter is in a position to reng 
the support. 

For the sake of protecting the interests of mother and chj 
a pregnant woman is given the right to register the 
the father in the local department of registration, which 2 
the father. If the latter does not enter any objections 
course of two weeks he is recognized as the father of the 
In cases where it has been established by the court that 
men, besides the one pointed out by the woman, have had in: 





| 


4 






lame 









mate relations with her the court makes them liable as ¢ ; 
defendants. 
The rights of parents are exercised exclusively in the inter 





ests of the children, and wherever these rights are exercised ; 
in conformity with the principle of the law the court may de 
prive the parents of their rights. 

All measures in regard to the children are taken with the 
consent of both parents. In cases of disagreement the disput 
question is settled by the state organs of guardianship, wit} 
the participation of the parents. The parents have the right ¢ 
send the children to institutions for their bringing up and edy 
cation. But they have no right to enter into a contract for th 
employment of their children without the consent of the chil 
dren themselves. The duty to maintain the children is equally 
shared by both parents; however, the share of each of the par. 
ents in the maintenance is determined by their respective mate. 
rial conditions. 














In cases when parents are not fulfilling their 
duties toward the children or when they exercise their rights 
against the principles of the law, as well as in cases of cruel 
treatment of children the court takes the children away from 
On t 
other hand it is the duty of children to provide for their dis. 
abled and needy parents. 

from their children, husbands, or wives 
should be supported by their relatives on the direct ascending 
or descending line and by brothers and sisters. 

Adoption is permitted only when it is in the interests of 
the children. If there are parents or if the child under 
guardianship the consent of the parents or of the guardian 
must be secured. The adoption of minors older than ten years 
is not permitted without their own consent. 







the parents and hands them over to proper guardians. 






Persons in need who cannot procure 
parents, 





assistance 






is 
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